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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 
LL Europe has been affected by a crime committed in 
Paris on Saturday. The Chamber was sitting at 4 
o'clock discussing languidly the validation of an election, 
when a slight explosion was heard in the air. The Abbé 
Lemire, a Socialist Deputy, staggered forward covered with 
plood; some twenty Deputies were seen to be wounded, and 
forty strangers, men and women, in the different galleries. 
An Anarchist named Vaillant, who had obtained an order 
under a false name, had thrown a bomb filled with explosives 
and horseshoe-nails, which was intended to explode in front of 
the President’s seat. An impatient movement in the shoulder 
of alady upon whom he had pressed had however deflected 
the shell, which struck the edge of the gallery and exploded in 
mid-air, the nails therefore spending themselves chiefly on the 
strangers. The doors were instantly shut, and all, Deputies 
and strangers alike, imprisoned pending inquiry. The Pre- 
sident, M. Dupuy, behaved admirably, calling on the Deputies 
in a calm voice to proceed with business; and the Deputies 
obeying at once, the debate continued. The wounded, among 
whom was Vaillant himself, were at once attended to, and all 
strangers severely interrogated, at first without success ; but 
afterwards, in the hospital, Vaillant confessed, declaring that 
he was sick of bourgeois Government and wanted to be rid of 
the Deputies. He is a journeyman worker in morocco, 
known to have been repeatedly convicted of theft, and to 
have been an active propagandist of Socialism and Anarchy. 
It isa singular incident of the crime, according to the Daily 
News, that M. Guesde, the Socialist leader in the Chamber, 
had a young son in the gallery, who was temporarily struck 
deaf and dumb by the explosion. 





The Ministry on Monday brought in Bills to increase the 
power of the Government in dealing with Anarchists. One 
assigns fresh funds, £32,000 a year, to the police, another 
authorises interference with all Anarchist meetings, a third 
punishes incitement to outrage, direct or indirect, or glorifi- 
cation of outrage, with from one to five years’ imprisonment. 
This Bill, intended to be the effective one of the series, further 
authorises the preventive arrest of all Anarchists, and their 
imprisonment pending trial. The Bills were resisted in 
principle only by Socialists, and by an extreme Radical or 
two on the ground of precipitation, but the principal one, 
punishing incitement, was carried by 413 to 63. The Senate, 
of course, passed it without a division, and it is now law. The 
police are busily engaged in procuring evidence, and it is 
stated that all foreign Anarchists will be at once expelled 
France,—rather an ominous threat for this country, to which 
they will immediately swarm. All the representative Chambers 
of Europe, the House of Commons included, have addressed 
the French Chamber in terms of condolence and con- 
gratulation, and in all there are symptoms of a desire 
to treat Anarchists as the enemies of the human race. No 
passionate laws have been proposed, but everywhere there are 
signs that the patience of society is giving way, and that on 
the next repetition of the outrages, even justice may be lost 





sight of. On the other hand, though the moderate Socialists 
condemn the crime, the extreme sections of that party, 
especially in France and Germany, extenuate, or even ap- 
plaud it. The general effect has, of course, been heavily in 
favour of reaction. 


The Government are evidently disposed to “drink delight 
of battle,” not only with their peers in the House of Com- 
mons, but also,—and especially, perhaps,—with the Peers 
in the House of Lords, on the subject of the Lords’ amend. 
ment to the Employers’ Liability Bill and rejection of the 
Home-rule Bill. Mr. Gladstone’s answer to Mr. Balfour on 
Thursday,—that he should treat Lord George Hamilton’s mo- 
tion on the Navy as a mere motion of want of confidence in the 
Government, and give Tuesday night for its discussion, was 
couched in a very peremptory form, which appeared to inti- 
mate great satisfaction in the prospect of a fresh engage- 
ment. And again, in discussing the arrangement of the 
business of the House, in reply to Sir J. Dorington’s motion 
of adjournment, Mr. Gladstone did not conceal his satisfac- 
tion in condemning the House to hard labour until it had 
either passed the Government measures, or given the Govern- 
ment a good opportunity of telling the country that the 
Opposition would not pass them in any form that would be 
satisfactory to the people. Sir J. Dorington’s motion was 
closured by a majority of 49 (165 to 116), and lost by a 
majority of 50 (165 to 115). It is clear that the Ministerial 
Party are eager for the fight, and not at all sorry to close 
the campaign with a pitched battle. 


The Government propose to adjourn from next Friday 
(December 22nd) to Wednesday week (December 27th), and 
then to renew the debate in Committee on the Parish Councils 
Bill, which they will send up to the Lords and ask the Lords 
to consider in January as soon. as they can get it through the 
House of Commons. Mr. Balfour proposed that the Govern- 
ment should drop the Poor-law clauses, which open up a very 
large and difficult question, and embody them in a different Bill 
to be introduced next Session, just as he himself had dropped 
some of the most important clauses of his own Irish Land 
Bill in 1890, in order to facilitate the passing of the rest of 
the Bill. But there was no kind of response to the suggestion. 
On the contrary, it is quite clear to us that the Government 
are far from disliking the idea of the reluctance with which 
the Poor-law clauses are received by the Opposition, and 
would not be sorry to dissolve with a cry that these clauses 
had been obstructed. They would give anything for a Disso- 
lution which would place the Irish Home-rule Bill in the rear, 
and not in the front, of the battle. 


The modification of the McKinley Tariff by Congress will 
be a tedious and complicated business. The Bill introduced 
will not be a simple one fixing the same rate of ad valorem 
duty for everything, but will fix the impost on every article. 
The consequence is that each interest is making separate and 
passionate exertions, and that the draft of the Bill undergoes 
daily changes. The President would probably put his foot 
down against all these concessions ; but he is not directly repre- 
sented in Congress, and the Caucus which really prepares the 
Bill is eager to retain votes. It is supposed that the debating 
on the Tariff, and on the sugar and alcohol duties which 
will replace the revenue sacrificed, will occupy six months, 
Impatience is certainly not the characteristic of American 
democracy. 


Considerable anxiety is felt as to the fate of a party of 
thirty-five men under Major Wilson, who are in close pur- 
suit of Lokengula. They reached his waggon on 4th inst., 
but were attacked by a body of Matabele, and retreated 
fighting. Major Forbes, in command of a considerable 
body of Bechuanaland police, was at the latest advices try- 
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ing to reinforee Major Wilson, but was delayed by the 
swelling of the Shangani river. It seems probable that 
Major Wilson, encouraged by Lobengula’s flight, had become 
a little too bold; but as he and his men were mounted, they 
should be able to get away. The Matabele not with the King 
are surrendering in great numbers, but bands of the soldiery 
still keep up furious attacks, in repelling one of which 
Major Forbes lost four men. It seems almost certain, from 
the answer given by Lord Ripon to a deputation from the 
Aborigines Protection Society, that the plan resolved on for 
governing Mashonaland is to entrust the administration to 
the Chartered Company, subject to strict control from the 
Colonial Office. The controlling officer should be on the spot 
then, and not at Cape Town, and should be selected as 
specially competent to judge between the savages and 
the new settlers. There is plenty of land for both. 


The Indian scheme for protecting the rupee has broken down 
at one point. It was hoped that the “drawings” on India 
would be made easier, but from causes discussed elsewhere, 
the demand for India Office bills has practically ceased. It 
has been deemed advisable not to cheapen the bills, or to remit 
gold from India, and, on Wednesday, a Bill, authorising a new 
gold loan for £10,000,000, was read a second time in the House 
of Commons. The debate, conducted entirely by experts, was 
almost unintelligible to the public, but the main drift was 
this. The India Office, represented by Mr. G. Russell, Sir W. 
Harcourt, and Sir R. Temple, hope that something will turn 
up before June to make the bills saleable again. Their 
opponents, represented by Mr. Goschen and Sir J. Lubbock, 
see no evidence of this, and declare the whole experiment a 
mere speculation, which may leave matters in June worse 
than they are now, and, of course, such loans cannot be 
frequently repeated. It would be absurd to be certain 
on so difficult a point, but we confess to a fear that the 
unexpected demand from India for bar-silver, a demand 
caused by its cheapness, which induces new classes to pur- 
chase it for hoarding and for ornament, will materially 
interfere with the sale of Government bills. The merchants 
find it more profitable to remit in bars and Lancashire piece- 
goods. That is a serious prospect, and may compel the 
Indian Government to remit in tobacco, wheat, and saltpetre, 
to the injury of private traders, or in gold, thus abandoning 
the last hope of a gold standard in India. 

On Tuesday, a representative meeting of City men was 
held at the Cannon Street Hotel, convened by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, under the chairmanship of Sir A. 
Rollit. The Lord Mayor was to have presided, but at the 
last moment was prevented by an attack of bronchitis. Sir 
A. Rollit put the case for the immediate adoption of a new 
naval programme very clearly. Here are some instances of our 
inferiority. We have 186 torpedo-boats, and two other nations 
have 395. Again, on January Ist, France and Russia will have 
23 ships of 210,300 tons aggregate in course of construction, 
and we shall have only four of 56,000 tons aggregate; 
while the ‘ Victoria’ had been lost and not replaced. Next, our 
cruisers. are not so well armed as those of France and Russia, 
and our torpedo-catchers can only steam 15 knots, while the 
French torpedo-boats can steam 26knots. Lastly, Gibraltar is 
without a proper harbour and without a repairing-dock. Hence, 
ships disabled in the Straits—and it is there that the great 
battle will be fought—would have either to go 1,000 miles to 
Malta to be repaired, or else to steam home to Plymouth, 
a distance equally great. Then 53 per cent. of our 
guns are of patterns more or less obsolete, and while 
the sailors of France and Russia have repeating-rifles, 
ours have not. Lastly, the numbers of our men are 
inadequate. We have neither enough sailors nor engineers,— 
the most serious matter of all, for trained seamen cannot 
be improvised, spend what you will on them. The other 
speakers, Lord Roberts, Mr. Ritchie, and Sir John Colomb, 
repeated this indictment in various forms. One of the features 
of the meeting was the speech of Mr. Allan, M.P. (for Gates- 
head), who evidently feels as strongly about the Navy as any 
service Member, and insisted that all our ships are under- 
manned in the engine-room. It is a most satisfactory sign 
that the new Radicals are not afraid of supporting the Navy. 








On Friday week, the House of Lords considered Lord 
Dudley’s amendment to the Employers’ Liability Bill. It 





aes 
proposes that the clause forbidding contracting-out shall not 
apply to any agreement for assurance against injury which 
has been made before the passing of the Act, if that agree 
ment has subsequently been approved by a majority of the 
workmen voting by ballot. Nor shall it apply to any wall 
ment made after the Act, in respect of which the Board of 
Trade shall have certified: “(1), That it provides reasonable 
compensation in all cases of injury, from whatever cause ip. 
curred, in the course of employment; and (2) that the com. 
pensation is paid from a fund to which the employer jg q 
contributor.” Lord Ripon opposed the amendment on behalf 
of the Government. He did not believe that the Bill would 
destroy the existing insurance funds, which were helped } 
the employers, not merely to avoid the present Act, but quite 
as much to maintain a good feeling among the men, This 
motive would remain as strong as ever. The Duke of Argyll 
and the Bishop of Durham supported the amendment, ang 
the Lord Chancellor argued against it, chiefly on the ground 
that nothing but a liability from which they could not 
escape, would make the employers sufficiently careful of the 
lives of their workpeople. Lord Salisbury had little difficulty 
in answering this argument. He pointed out that if the Bill 
passed in its present state, employers would at once ingure 
against the liability, and so entirely cut away the supposed 
increased inducement to be careful. Ultimately the am-4q. 
ment, so modified as to require a two-thirds majority n the 
ballot for contracting-out, was carried by 120 (148 to 28). It 
is worthy of note that two of Mr. Gladstone’s most recent 
Peers voted with the opposition,—Lord Farrer and Lord Stan. 
more. The fact that Lord Farrer, who is a thoroughgoing 
Radical and a strong party man, and who had every induce. 
ment to support his leader, could not go with the Government 
is most significant. 


The progress of the Local Government Bill (or, as it is 
usually called, the Parish Councils Bill) has, of course, not 
been rapid since the extraordinary surrender to Mr. Cobb, 
which turned the thirteenth clause into a field of battle 
that raged till half-past eight on last Saturday’s sitting, 
During that battle, Mr. Cobb became a sort of quasi-official 
speaker, stating what amendments he would and would 
not accept, just as if he had superseded Mr. Fowler in 
charge of the Bill,—which indeed, for the time, appeared 
to be really the case. Yesterday week, Mr. H. Hobhouse’s 
amendment, exempting from the operation of Mr. Cobb’s 
subsection all charities which had been reformed by the 
Charity Commission under the Charitable Trusts Act, or 
the Endowed Schools Act, and which Mr. Cobb refused to 
accept, was, after a discussion, rejected by.a majority of 
46 (187 to 141) ; and subsequently Sir F. Powell’s amendment 
leaving the Parish Council at liberty to let the trustees of a 
satisfactorily administered charity alone, if they thought 
proper, and saw no reason to add elected trustees to the 
trust, was also rejected peremptorily by Mr. Cobb, and 
defeated on a division by a majority of 40 (135 to 95), the 
Government following humbly in Mr. Cobb’s wake. The chief 
argument used was that you could not trust the Parish Council 
to decide freely on the matter, if once you gave the squire 
and the parson the chance of putting pressure on the Council 
not to use their right of appointing new trustees. In other 
words, the democracy could not be trusted unless it was kept 
up to the mark by local agitators. 


On Saturday, the most interesting part of the discussion was 
that in relation to Mr. Balfour’s first motion to report progress, 
in the course of which Sir Henry James insisted that these 
prolonged Sessions tended inevitably to a very differently con- 
stituted Parliament,—one filled with paid Members,—in other 
words, with professional politicians; while Mr. R.T. Reed (Glad. 
stonian) retorted with the utmost frankness that the Closure 
(we suppose by the gnillotining process) ought to have been 
more freely used, and that if this debate on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill were to be prolonged all through January, it would 
be of no use for the Gladstonians to go to the country and com- 
plain of obstruction, because the electors would merely reply 
that the majority of the House could have cut short all this 
obstruction, if they had pleased. The motion to report pro- 
gress was defeated by 41 votes (120 against 79); but it was 
evident that the feeling of the Committee at the refusal to 
terminate the Saturday sitting at the usual Wednesday hour, 
was one of great irritation, and so far as we can see, the 
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nation of the sitting of Saturday up to half-past eight 
most wasted in discussing very trivial amendments. 
however, Mr. Cobb’s subsection was adopted by a 
majority of 61 (109 against 48). On Monday, an amendment 
was accepted by the Government, exempting from the operation 
of the clause as to new trustees, every trast founded by donors 
living at the time of the passing of this Act until forty years 


after the passing. —— 


Mr. Chamberlain, on Thursday, delivered a striking speech 
in the Town Hall, Braintree, Essex. He maintained that the 
Government were arranging matters for a quarrel with the 
House of Lords upon which they could go to the country. 
They wish to represent that the Lords stopped all reform- | 
ing legislation as well as the Home-rule Bill. They therefore 
willlet the Employers’ Liability Bill drop rather than accept 
the contracting-out clause inserted by the Lords; they are 
overloading the Parish Councils Bill with contentious matter, 
so that the Lords, though favourable to its principle, cannot 
pass it as it stands, and they have contemptuously refused the 
offer of the Lords to compromise on the Betterment question, 
though the amount involved was only £8,000 a year. Mr. | 
Chamberlain believed that all the mismanagement inside | 
the House, which was wearing Members and officials out, 
was due to secret indifference to measures which were only 
produced in order to help on Home-rule. That was evident 
from the disciplined zeal with which the Irishmen, who were 
not interested in those measures, supported them. They 
agreed with Mr. Morley, that every hour devoted to the New- 
castle programme meant two hours devoted to Home-rule. 


contin 
was al 
Finally, 





one of the most impressive speeches against the Irish policy | 
of the Government which we have read for many years. He 

first urged that the danger of the passing of a Home-rule | 
measure for Ireland has never been so great as itisnow. The 
House of Lords is a bulwark against it only so long as the | 
country believes that the Lords really represent the English | 
majority. If that belief once vanishes, the House of Lords 
will be no bulwark at all. It is idle to count on Mr. | 
Gladstone’s retirement. Mr. Gladstone may retire, but Glad- | 
stonianism will not vanish with him. Apathy may often have | 
a Conservative efivct; but it is impossible to rely on apathy 

when it is opposed to enthusiasm and a host of self-interested | 
agitators. ‘The only real reliance of the Unionists is the 
earnestness, enthusiasm, and self-denying energy of the 
Unionists, of whom Professor Dicey heid up Mr. T. W. 
Russell as the one satisfactory example. He predicted that 
as the genius of Scotland never flowered till after the Union 
with England had been finally sealed, so the genius of Ireland 
would never flower in its full beauty till after these agitating 
questions of disunion had been finally settled in the only safe 
fashion. The Unionists are the true Nationalists, for in fight- 
ing for a full and complete Union, they are drawing all the 
different sections of the country together, and establishing, 
therefore, those conditions of rest and confidence which best 
promote the blossoming of Irish, no less than of Scotch and 
English, genius. In a most eloquent peroration, Professor 
Dicey demanded that this great issue should be put separately 
to the people of the United Kingdom, and should not be 
mixed up with any other. The great duty of all Unionists 
was to make a sort of religion of their politics, and to turn 
their politics into a religion. 


Professor Dicey delivered last Thursday week, in Dublin, | 
| 
| 


On Wednesday, the jury which had been engaged for 
twenty days in all, in hearing the Zierenberg case, returned a 
verdict for Mr. Labouchere, the defendant. It will be 
remembered that Truth, in an article headed “Is Zierenberg’s 
a Home or a Gaol?” declared that the plaintiffs’ “ home for 
inebriates ” was, in fact, a laundry kept up for their own 
benefit by the forced labour of the inmates, who were kept in 
it against their will; and that they were ill-treated. The | 
Judge, Mr. Justice Hawkins, in summing up the evidence, 
clearly indicated his opinion that it bore out the charge. The 
Zierenbergs, im fact, not only worked a slave-laundry for 
their own profit, but, in doing so, posed as philanthropists 
deserving the support of all good men. Mr. Labouchere may | 
be heartily congratulated on having done an excellent piece 
of work, and on having proved once again, that even the 
most disagreeable things in nature have their uses, and 








contribute to the sum of utility. 


The Times of Thursday contains the Report agreed upon 
by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s Select Committee, appointed to inquire 
into the manner in which the Railway Companies have fixed 
the new rates, and to consider whether any other than the 
existing means of settling differences ought to be adopted. 
The Committee begin by declaring that the course taken by 
Companies in putting up their rates to the legal maxima 
was “unsatisfactory and unjustifiable.” They “are of opinion 
that some further step must be taken to protect traders from 
unreasonable raisings of rates, even within the maximum 
charges defined by Parliament.” They hold that where a 
trader complains that the increase is excessive or unreason- 
able, and the conciliation clause fails to result in an amicable 
settlement, the petitioner should be able to go before the Rail- 
way Commission, who should be empowered to decide whether 
the increase is just and reasonable or not. The Committee 
also make recommendations, but of rather a vague kind, in 
regard to the constitution of the Railway Commission. The 
main decision sounds somewhat arbitrary, but the Railway 
Companies who put up so many of their rates to the 
maximum, with the deliberate intention of teaching the 
traders not to go to Parliament again for help, have only 
themselves to thank. 


The unemployed of London, who doubtless feel the approach- 
ing winter cruelly, especially while an extortionate price con- 
tinues to be demanded for coal, begin to be violent in their lan- 
guage, and may possibly force Government most unwillingly 
into prosecutions. On Tuesday, their advocate, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, the Labour Member for West Ham, moved the 


| adjournment of the House to bring their case before it. 


His speech was not violent, but he declared that more 
than a hundred deaths, either from starvation or by suicide 
in fear of it, had occurred in London in 1893, that the unem- 


| ployed formed the soil in which crimes like that of Saturday in 


Paris were generated, and that Government ought immedi- 
ately to compel the carrying trades to adopt shorter hours, 
thereby providing employment for three hundred thousand 
men; to adopt the eight-hours law in all Government estab- 
lishments; to build cruisers so as to provide work on all 
coasts; to reclaim waste lands and foreshores, and to make 
workhouses more agreeable. Sir W. Foster, in reply, dis- 
posed of, Mr. Keir Hardie’s statistics, which are only accurate 
so far as that pauperism has increased, probably owing to 
the coal strike, but promised nothing except sympathy and 
pressure on local authorities. Mr. Balfour thereupon, in a 
speech which drew warm encomiums from his opponents, re- 
gretted that no Cabinet Minister was present ; quoted figures 
to show that this was a bad year for work; and dwelt in 
eloquent language on the congestion of London, which 
even, he said, the revival of agriculture would hardly relieve. 
The country-side has but one trade, and that is easily filled 
up, while the cities have a hundred. His speech charmed 
Mr. Keir Hardie, we have not an idea why, and perhaps 
encouraged him to a needless division which ended in a 
refusal of the adjournment by 175 to 33. Mr. Keir Hardie is 
doubtless doing his duty according to his lights, but he should 
get himself coached as to his figures, should keep down his 
sense that he is the pivot of London, and above all, 
should abstain from veiled threats. They only cause deafness 
in those who fain would listen. 


The “Ardlamont Case,” that is, the charge against Mr. 
Alfred John Monson, of having murdered Lieut. W. D. C. 
Hambrough, at Ardlamont, in Argyllshire, in order to benefit 
by policies of insurahce for £20,000, commenced in Edin- 
burgh on Tuesday. The prisoner has been sixteen weeks in 
confinement, and it is believed the trial will last nearly a 
fortnight, the guilt or innocence of the accused resting on 
the view taken of a vast multitude of details. As yet, the 
principal evidence is that of the doctors, who affirm that Ham- 
brough could not have been shot accidentally by himself, and of 
an insurance manager, who testifies to the existence of two 
policies of £10,000 each on Hambrough’s life and their assign- 
ment to Mrs. Monson. The evidence is complicated by the 
fact that Monson is accused not only of shooting Hambrough 
on 10th August, but of attempting to drown him on the 
previous day. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98! 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANARCHISTS IN PARIS. 


ie active Anarchists of the Continent are for all prac- 
tical purposes dangerous lunatics, and should be regarded 
as such, both by Legislatures and peoples. Every stroke 
they strike betrays more completely their want of coherent 
reasoning power. Their object, for the present at least, 
would, if they were sane, be to make converts, and they 
are taking the very best means, even from their own point 
of view, to make enmity to them a universal passion. 
So long as they struck at capital they might hope to be 
regarded by those who think themselves “the slaves of 
capital ”’—and who include, we fear, a large section of the 
Continental artisans—as soldiers in a war in which they 
took and gave life as the soldiers in armies do. Even the 
shocking outrage in Barcelona found defenders, for that 
was directed against the rich, and there are men all over 
Europe whose hatred against the rich has risen to the 
point where, if we may so misuse words, they are unable 
to distinguish between wealth and wickedness. They re- 
gard the bourgeoisie as Spanish ecclesiastics once regarded 
relapsed heretics. But in scattering death or wounds 
through a Legislative Chamber elected by universal 
suffrage without distinction either of persons or of 
parties, whom are they attracting? The electors, whose 
representatives they are killing? The Radicals, who know 
well that every such crime costs them thousands of votes? 
or the Socialists, whose best advocate in the Chamber, 
Abbé Lemire, was the first Deputy torn by the nails 
enclosed in the bomb, and whose official leader’s son, then 
in the gallery, was temporarily rendered deaf and dumb? 
Or finally, is it the criminal class, which all over the 
Continent shows a disposition to hang on to the Anarchists’ 
skirts? These want almost universally to profit by 
crime, not to draw on themselves social vengeance without 
a chance of pay. Even if the object is only confusion, the 
method of murdering Deputies is absurd, for a decimated 
Chamber is a Legislature still, certain to act more 
strongly than before; and if all Deputies could be 
extirpated, power would pass at once to soldiers, who 
can defend themselves against bombs in the street as 
against shells in the open field. The method suggests 
lunacy, not reason; and we do not doubt, if the explosions 
continue, that this will be the decision of the Governments, 
and that Anarchists will be shut up as dangerous 
lunatics are shut up, not to punish them but to secure the 
general safety of society. Indeed, the French and, if we 
understand a hint in the Times’ Viennese letter aright, 
the Austrian Government are taking this course now. 
The Austrian police is “deporting” Anarchists from 
the cities, that is, in fact, “interning” them in villages 
where they are powerless; and there is a clause in M. 
Casimir Périer’s new Bills under which the preventive 
arrest of Anarchists by the police, for an indefinite time, 
is explicitly sanctioned. That is, in fact, a law im- 
prisoning Anarchists for being Anarchists, even if they 
have committed no overt act; and is only one step short 
of the terrible Law of Public Safety under which, if it 
were passed again—and these explosions are hurrying 
Legislatures to extremes—they would be deported in 
heaps to row boats in Cayenne. No party composed 
of completely sane men would run such frightful risks 
for objects so visibly unattainable. 

For the present, the French Government and Legis- 
lature have acted with a firmness and self-control which 
have called forth just expressions of admiration all through 
Europe. The fall of the bomb created no panic. It is 
true it killed nobody, unless indirectly, but it scattered 
wounds in every direction. The thrower, Vaillant, declares 
that his intention was to “be rid of Deputies,” and 
the latter had every reason to believe that, as at 
Barcelona, a second bomb would be thrown after 
the first. Yet, prompted and controlled by the cool 
courage of their President, M. Dupuy, who called on 
them to resume business, and whose splendid pluck has 
probably brought him very near the Presidency of the 
Republic, they resumed their ordinary duties, which were, 
as it happened, hopelessly unexciting,—a mere discussion 
as to the validity of an election. The building itself, 
thanks, it is said, to the promptitude of a messenger on a 
bieyele, who, without instructions, ordered all doors to be 
shut, was closed before the criminal could escape; and 
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the services of police, doctors, and nurses were secured 
’ 


with a promptitude which reflected high credit on French 
efficiency. There is nothing surprising in all that; by 
Englishmen, in their dislike of Southern excitability 
and rhetoric, are a little too apt to forget the prt 

qualities which have kept France, in spite of malt 
misfortunes, so long in the front of Europe, Th 
Government, too. showed no symptom of losing it 
head. Its Bills, from the Continental point of view, ay 
moderate Bills. We cannot ourselves believe that 
gerous societies are made less dangerous by being driven 
into secrecy, or that a doctrine like Anarchy can gain 
more from the publicity of print than from the publicity 

of the low caf, but every statesman on the Continent ;, 

against us, and they must know their own people best, } 
is quite possible that the latter are greatly “ incited” by 

evil counsel, and still more by evil glorification of criminals 

and if they are, there is no moral reason for refusino 

to punish either inciting oratory or inciting literature 

The right of preventive arrest is a frightful weapon to 
place in the hand of a despot; but the French police are 

amenable to responsible Ministers and to the Chamber 

and the danger of abuses of power is at all events 
limited. The law may bear hardly on a speculative 

thinker or two, but it was obviously demanded by opinion 

as witness the crushing vote in its favour; and in France, 
if panics are to be avoided, Governments must be seen to 
be armed with great protective powers. As to the law 
making it more difficult to obtain explosives, it is only a pro- 
duct of common-sense. That it will work sufficiently wel} 

is doubtful, for dynamite can be, and is, stolen as well as 

bought ; and as M. Girard, the head of the Municipal 

Laboratory of Paris, testifies, the art of manufacturing 

explosives advances every year, till they can be made in 

a garret, and, we suppose, according to formulas which 

require no extent of chemical knowledge. But still the lay 
warns all chemists not to sell certain things ; it compels the 

bomb-makers to adopt a suspicious secrecy, and it alarms 
all but the extreme desperadoes, who are prepared to face 

all risks. It will probably be found as efficient as our 
own law on poisons, which does not prevent occasional 

suicides by poison, but does render it excessively difficult 

to obtain any poison such as men, half-determined on 

suicide, would, if they could, employ. Legislatures can 

only do what they can, and can no more totally prohibit 
a bad use of modern explosives than they can totally 

prevent any other crime. For the rest, the Govern- 

ment is going to trust its police, armed with a largely 

increased grant of secret-service money; and that is the 
reasonable, as well as the courageous, course. There 

is nothing gained by violent laws, which offend the 

instinctive sense of justice, and still less by autho- 
rising torture, to which, we deeply regret to see, the 
Russian police are reported, in a new outburst of the 

Nihilist panic, once more to have had recourse. Apart from 
its utter immorality, on which we should insist even if it 
succeeded, the police get from torture a morsel of evidence 
here and there, at the cost of losing all the evidence with 
which men who cannot tolerate the use of torture might 
supply them. They rouse a secret rage against themselves 
among all who might assist them, which destroys at once 
half their efficiency as detectives. The ordinary methods 
of repressing crime are the wise methods, subject always 
to one reserve, the willingness of Courts to act upon the 
evidence collected, It is not yet certain that the Parisian 
jurymen, who voted “extenuating circumstances” for 
Ravachol, will have the spirit to declare Vaillant guilty, 
even upon his own confession. 

As to the question, hotly debated, we believe, among 
the Continental police, whether Anarchists are a class of 
individuals to be found in all countries, or are an organised 
international society, having a defined aim and a common 
plan for reaching it, there is as yet no sufficient evidence. 
The police everywhere scem to think such a society exists, 
and search everywhere for documents which may reveal 
its secrets or the names of its members. They probably 
have by this time a score of agents supposed to be 
Anarchists, and whose one occupation and hope is te 
discover the centre of the mysterious fraternity. They 
have, moreover, as they say, made from time to time 
important hauls, a Dutchman, for example—presumably 
a Jew from his name—having this week been arrested 
with a thousand letters from all parts of Europe in 
his possession. The Viennese police are even reported 
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ceca lance 
to believe that all Anarchists obey central orders 


and that one of them commands them to “disturb 
society” by an explosion once a month. We suspect all 
such stories. They appeal very strongly to the popular 
jmagination, and are therefore widely circulated ; but they 
rarely rest upon more than the thinnest substratum of 
fact. That Anarchists in one country may be in com- 
munication with Anarchists in another is likely enough, 
and that in each country there may be a club which acts as 
a central point is also possible, but that a true International 
Society with rules and discipline exists requires still to be 
proved by evidence not produced. Such a society requires 
a keen brain to manage it, and the absence of the sort of 
proad design which a clear brain would devise is as 
et of all the facts about Anarchy the most patent. Such 
@ Society to keep up its internal discipline would, 
moreover, require considerable funds, and an army of 
obedient agents ; and of neither has any trace as yet been 
discovered. It is much more probable that the impatience 
of existing society, which is visible in large classes every- 
where in Europe and in North America, poisons the 
minds of a few in every class up to the point when they 
resolve on making their enmity felt in an overt way, and 
that the sequence of the explosions is a result of imita- 
tion and excitement. We are, in fact, in face of an epi- 
demic of crime, such as has not unfrequently broken forth 
in the world, and which disturbs and attracts certain 
desperate men, usually, like Ravachol and Vaillant, pre- 
viously criminals. It is a Jacquerie of a new kind, 
appearing in many places at once, and resting, no 
doubt, like every Jacquerie, upon a broad basis of dis- 
content, rising in individuals to a hatred of the governing 
class of the most deadly kind. It will burn itself out, we 
inagine, like all such movements, but it may intermediately 
produce many disasters for mankind, the greatest being a 
sudden and severe recoil from true Liberalism,—that is, the 
wise and gentle government of the world. It would hardly 
take two more explosions in France to produce a dictator- 
ship with a soldier at its head, while one in England 
would throw the whole country into a fever of reactionary 
fury. It is in the interest of Liberalism as rightly under- 
stood, that it is necessary to arrest any progress of 
Anarchism; but that cannot be done by panic-stricken 
legislation. That the French Ministry have kept their 
heads under such provocation is the best sign reported 
from France for many a long day. 





THE SURRENDER TO THE RADICALS. 


IBERALISM is not only disappearing from the 
Gladstonian creed, it is becoming the distinguish- 

ing mark of political unfaithfulness to the new Radicals. 
Mr. Cobb’s victory has been the chief cause of the long 
controversies during the last week; and Mr. Cobb’s victory 
is achange of front on the part of the Government so 
remarkable, that we have every reason to wonder that, 
thanks only to Mr. Fowler’s meekness, it has not been 
followed by the resignation of the head of the Local 
Government Board and the first disruption of the Cabinet. 
The new political orthodoxy for Gladstonians is remarkable 
for its note of Jacobinism. Mr. Fowler and the whole of 
the Unionist Party think that democracy means letting the 
electors decide for themselves what they wish todo. Mr. 
Cobb sternly rejects that definition. He and his friends 
deny that the people can be trusted to do what they like 
best. On the contrary, they think that the people require 
to be kept up to the mark by some English analogue to the 
Jacobin Club of the French Revolution. Apparently, Mr. 
Cobb and his colleagues are quite willing to act the part 
of stern prompters to the people. They know the people’s 
secret weaknesses, and can rebuke their yearnings after 
the old social guides to whom they have been accustomed. 
This is precisely what, during the last week, they have 
undertaken to do, and what Mr. Fowler has reluctantly 
admitted that they must be allowed todo. The Govern- 
ment had not intended, in the first instance, to interfere 
at all with the management of those non-ecclesiastical 
charities which private founders have established in 
English parishes, and which the Charity Commission 
have symetimes seen reasou for bringing up to date. 
Mr. Fowler’s purpose had been merely to pass over to the 
new Parish Councils or Parish meetings the management 
of those non-ecclesiastical charities which the founders had 
evidently intended to make elective by putting them into 


the hands of the Vestry and the Churchwardens. As the 
Bill which Mr. Fowler introduced is intended to reform 
all such elections, and to make them really representative 
of the will of the people, it was very reasonable to hand 
over the administration of such charities as these from 
the Vestry or the Churchwardens to the Parish Councils. 
But there are other local charities which the founders have 
not intended to make elective, thinking that they under- 
stood better what is really for the good of the parish than 
the population of the parish understand what is for 
their own good. And except so far as the Charity Com- 
mission had already decided, or should in future decide, 
that the old founders’ trusts are more or less obsolete and 
require reconsidering in the light of the new facts which 
time has disclosed, these trusts were not to be interfered 
with under Mr. Fowler’s Bill. That moderation, how- 
ever, of Mr. Fowler’s did not suit Mr. Cobb and his 
comrades at all. They held from the first that they were 
the true friends of the people,—that “Codlin was their 
friend,” not the pious founder, “not Short,”—and we 
suppose that by working on Mr. Fowler’s mind, they at 
last induced him to agree with them so far as to persuade 
him to propose that in cases where a parochial charity 
trust contains no elective trustee, the Parish Council 
might add to the trustees a number of elective trustees, 
not exceeding one-third of the whole number,—the view 
being that the wishes of the people as to the administra- 
tion of the trust should at least be plainly laid before 
the trustees, though it should not be so strongly repre- 
sented as to overpower the decision of the founder’s own 
selected trustees. But this concession of Mr. Fowler’s 
only whetted the appetite of the Jacobin party for the 
absolute management of the trusts. Mr. Cobb gave 
notice of his amendment requiring the Parish Council 
to add a majority of such elective trustees to the 
founders’ trustees; and the Government, throwing over 
Mr. Fowler, suddenly gave notice, at the end of last 
week, that they would accept Mr. Cobb’s amendment, and 
make it a new subsection, transforming entirely the whole 
effect of the Bili, in relation to these founders’ trusts, 
and making it one to supersede not only the administration 
of founders’ trustees, but the administration of trustees 
appointed under the Charity Commission. 

So far, the interference with liberty was, however, only 
with the liberty of the founders. What the Government had 
approved was only this, that the liberty of the giver of a 
parochial bounty should be subordinated to the liberty of 
the receivers to modify the administration directed by the 
giver. That was clearly a doubtful step to take if fou. ders 
were to be encouraged. Very few founders would be 
willing to give, if they may not define clearly who is to 
administer the funds which they intend to place at 
the disposal of the parish. But, so far, though the 
Government had taken a step likely to discourage the 
appropriation of gifts of this kind to a parish, they 
had not distinctly declared that they distrusted also 
the competency of the popular majority itself to assert 
its own wishes and will. But this further step was to 
come. Yesterday week, Sir F. Powell moved that the 
Parish Council might do as it pleased, in relation to the 
proposed addition of a majority of elective trustees to 
sucha charity. If it were satisfied with the management of 
the charity as it was, it might leave it alone. If not,it might 
add the number of elective trustees which would give the 
electors a majority in administering the trust. But this 
substitution of “may” for “shall” did not satisfy Mr. 
Cobb at all. He, acting pro tempore as if he were the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, refused to accept the 
amendment. Ifthe Parish Council were to be permitted 
to do as it liked, he said, the old influences,—the squire’s 
and the parson’s,—would often be too strong for the 
labourers, and they would be “ got at,” and not be able tc 
assert themselves. They not only might but must appoint 
this majority of elective trustees, to override the decisions 
of the founders’ trustees. There the Jacobinism of the 
new party came out in its full strength, and we think we 
may add, its blindness too. If the squire and the parson 
are so much feared that they could compel the people not 
to exercise at all a right deliberately bestowed upon them 
by Parliament, it seems pretty clear that they could also 
influence the election so as to get pliable trustees ap- 
pointed who would be well in the hands of the founders’ 
trustees. But however futile this “‘ shall” as compared with 





Sir F, Powell’s “may,” may be, it at least shows the hand of 
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the Jacobin wirepullers. If the Parish Councils are feeble, 
or Conservative in their bias, their bias is to be over- 
ruled. If they are violent and revolutionary in their bias, 
their bias is to be approved. That is the English of Mr. 
Cobb’s subsection, read by the light of the peremptory 
refusal to let the Parish Councils judge for themselves 
whether a local trust needs the addition of elective 
trustees or not. If they are not eager to swamp the 
founders’ trustees with popularly elected members, they 
have been “got at” by the squire or the parson,—or as 
Mr. Logan graphically put it, the parsons must have been 
working “like demons ” to keep their hold over the parish, 
and must have succeeded. In that case the only course 
which the Jacobins approve is to insist on an election, 
against the will of the Parish Council, in order that the 
more meddling agitators of the parish may get their 
opportunity of thrusting their fingers into the pie, and 
stirring up elements of discontent which were almost 
extinct. 

Before the Government could have been persuaded to 
accept such an amendment as this, after Mr. Fowler’s 
sedulously moderate professions, and his avowed wish to 
solve, by conciliatory provisions, all the more difficult 
problems of the Bill, it seems to us clear that a great 
deal of Radical pressure must have been applied to the 
Government, and that they must have persuaded Ministers 
that they have more chance of a majority at the next 
General Election, if they appeal to the extremists, than 
if they throw cold water on them. Mr. Gladstone was 
extremely angry with Mr. Goschen for calling the promise 
to support Mr. Cobb’s amendment, against Mr. Fowler’s, 
—which was in itself a great concession to the Radicals, 
though a concession far short of Mr. Cobb’s,—a “ put-up 
_ job.” Yet the phrase was a very apposite one. A 
“put-up job” is the expression for a _ burglary, 
where the burglar has a friend inside the house to 
assist him in making his entrance. Mr. Cobb had friends 
inside the Government, who assisted him in defeating Mr. 
Fowler’s prudence and moderation, even after he had gone 
a long way,—a long way farther than was wise,—to 
try to satisfy Mr. Cobb’s aspirations. Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Acland were Mr. Cobb’s friends 
in the Cabinet, and without their aid Mr. Cobb’s 
subsection would never bave been carried. That means, 
we take it, that Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Acland 
hope for an English majority for the Government, if 
only they can persuade the rural voters that the Govern- 
ment is willing to sacrifice squires and parsons to pro- 
pitiate the agricultural labourers, and so to get them the 
command of all the parochial resources now available for 
their benefit. Wedo not believe that the calculation is 
sound. The rural labourers are quite shrewd enough to 
question the value of this tardy and half-hearted support 
of a policy which, only a few months ago, the Gladstonian 
Cabinet did not approve ; and also to feel some alarm lest 
this high-handed procedure with parochial trusts may not 
alienate a great deal more parochial generosity, than it 
will bring within the reach of themselves and their 
children. 


THE RUMOUR OF A DISSOLULION. 


OR the last ten days the air has been full of a 
rumour of an early Dissolution,—of a Dissolution at 

the close of the Autumn Session itself. And Mr. Glad- 
stone’s replies on Thursday to Mr. Balfour on the subject 
of Lord George Hamilton’s motion in regard to the Navy, 
and to Sir J. Dorington on the motion of adjournment in 
relation to the business of the House, are certain to 
increase the impression that some such course is in con- 
templation. It is obvious that Mr. Gladstone is in a very 
militant mood. He catches at every excuse for fighting, 
and is very anxious also to persuade the country that the 
congested condition of business is wholly due to the 
obstruction of the Opposition, and not to the faulty 
judgment of the Government. All this goes to show 
that he is not disinclined to make an appeal to the 
country if only he can get what he deems a fitting 
opportunity. But we cannot say that we attach any par- 
ticular importance to the rumour of a Dissolution as 
distinguished from the obvious reasons for that rumour. 
We do not believe that Mr. Gladstone has made up his 
own mind on the subject, much less communicated his 
determination to his colleagues. He would never take 
the final decision till it became absolutely necessary to do 











so; and nothing is more certain than that i 
premature to do so while the House of Comniaras al 
being urged along that long, dreary, and dusty road 
on which the Committee on the Parish Councils Bil] a 
painfully trudging. But though it is pretty certain “ 
take it, that no resolve has been yet taken, it is easy 2 
see that a good many considerations tend towards that 
consummation. In the first place, the followers of th 
Prime Minister have been opening their mouths lately 
much more freely than had been usual since the Gennes 
Election, and have been even encouraged to open their 
mouths, and positively rewarded for doing so by the sue 
cess which has attended Mr. Cobb’s effort to spur on the 
failing Radicalism of the Minister in charge of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Mr. Fowler’s prudence has been snubbed, 
Mr. Cobb’s eagerness has been stimulated. Indeed the 
Member for the Rugby division has been what a self-satisficd 
old lady once called herself after an evening in which 
she had shone, to her own thinking, as the star of the 
party, “ quite the prime donna” of the occasion. He has 
stated what he would accept, and what he would not 
accept, in the way of amendment on his new sub-section 
while poor Mr. Fowler has sat with closed lips and 
melancholy eyes, a superseded authority conscious of 
neglect. Now, that does not look like a very sincere wish 
on the part of the Government to get the Parish Councils 
Bill through the House of Lords. It looks rather like a pre- 
paration for fresh attacks upon the Lords, and for new 
complaints that the House of Lords stops the way, and must 
be cleared out of the way. The sudden springing up of the 
Solicitor-General last week to intimate that the Government 
would accept Mr. Cobb’s sub-section, and the support so 
ostentatiously given to it by Sir William Harcourt, is not 
an insignificant symptom that the Government are weary of 
what Lord Salisbury called the breaking in of the House of 
Commons by exercise in the “ ploughed field ” of the Com- 
mittee on the Parish Councils Bill. They are beginning to 
see that they have been whipping a dead horse, and that they 
had almost better be run away with by a fiery one that is 
still untamed, than go on with this hopeless and weary 
work. Yet, if their object had been to carry the Bill, and 
not to have a fresh cause of complaint against the House of 
Lords, Mr. Fowler would have been supported, and Mr. 
Cobb would not have been raised to the seventh heaven 
of Parliamentary bliss. That is a very significant hint 
that the old Parliamentary hand is getting tired of the 
tame business of trying to force on democratic legislation 
by the steady pressure of his very small majority, and is 
preparing for new tactics. He is encouraging his “ young 
bloods” to spur on the aggressiveness of his humdrum 
collea cues. 

And, indeed, Mr. Gladstone may well feel that some new 
strategy is required. Difficulties accumulate upon him at 
every turn—difficulties which promise to make his Govern- 
ment before long look almost ridiculous with its tale of 
foiled legislative measures, its falling revenue, its dubious 
solution of the silver question, its maimed Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and its reluctant, half-hearted concessions 
to the cry for a strong Navy. With eleven months of a 
Parliamentary drudgery never yet equalled in the history 
of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone finds himself still laboriously 
trampling down the furrows of his “ ploughed field,” and 
feeling more like a prisoner on the treadmill than a 
great General dictating a triumphant policy to the 
nation. If the struggle goes on, he will have not only to 
yield to the cry for spending a great deal more money on 
the Navy,—which is a humiliation in itself to him,—but 
to propose new taxation instead of holding out promises 
of a free breakfast-table. Then, again, his use of the 
Parliamentary “ guillotine” has not increased his popu- 
larity with the nation, who feel that the House of Com- 
mons is losing prestige, without any gain of glory to the 
Gladstonian Party. The use of a very small majority to 
carry a revolutionary policy is always a heart-breaking 
operation, like the use of a very feeble wedge for the split- 
ting-up of a very hard block of perfectly sound wood ; but 
when that occurs with the quadruple mishap of a falling 
revenue, a very stiff currency problem, a dwindling com- 
merce, and a threatening of our naval supremacy, it is 
not surprising if Mr. Gladstone loses heart, and is 
inclined to risk a new Dissolution rather than toil on 
at an almost impossible situation, proposing measures 
which he cannot pass, and cannot even get much 
glory for proposing. Say what he may, Mr. Glad- 
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stone must be conscious that his Government is 
glready losing all its gloss without winning any 
single success, and getting to look way-worn, dusty, and 
almost shabby-genteel. It is no wonder that he thinks 
afresh departure almost essential to any chance of success. 
He will soon have to choose between accepting a snub from 
the House of Lords and failing even to carry his Employers’ 
Liability Bill. And it is natural enough that he should 
fee! the utmost repulsion to the humiliation of bowing to 
the Peers. If he can only widen the chasm between the 
organ of the democracy and the organ of the aristo- 
cracy, he might venture to defy the Lords, and make that 
defiance the very keynote of his new strategy. Unluckily, 
in relation to the Employers’ Liability Bill, the House of 
Lords is backed up by very powerful sections of the 
working-class, so that he can hardly let the quarrel turn 
solely on that Bill. But if he can get a strong Radical 
packing for his policy in relation to the Parish Councils 
Bill, and can make that the ground of quarrel with his 
opponents, he might raise the cry of obstruction against 
both the Conservatives of the Commons and the Conserva- 
tives of the Lords with some faint prospect of a really 
popular cry for the General Election. Of course it 
is quite true that without a Conservative House of Lords 
the Unionists could not have prolonged the battle as they 
have done even in the House of Commons. If, then, the 
country could be well roused against the Lords, there is 
just a chance—a very bare one—that the Government might 
obtain a substantial majority for the sweeping away of 
the House of Lords, and with it the chief difficulty in the 
way, not only of Home-rule, but of Gladstonian legisla- 
tion generally. 

These are, we fancy, the conditions which are forcing 
Mr. Gladstone into getting up the steam by showing 
favour and confidence to his left wing. That may be a 
pis aller—we think it will be—but after a certain amount 
of galloping in a ploughed field, even a pis aller seems 
better than no outlet at all; and this is the gap at 
which it may be just possible to leap the hedge. We do 
not think that Mr. Gladstone will succeed. The House 
of Lords has not set itself, recently at least, against 
any really popular measure. The Irish Home-rule Bill 
is positively unpopular in England. The Lords’ amend- 
ment to the Employers’ Liability Bill is really popular. 
And the idea of seizing viilage charities for the villagers, 
though it may have some attractions for them, will 
probably alarm the cautious side of their brains, and 
suggest that they may be killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. A cry against the Lords is evi- 
dently a pis aller, but a pis aller is better than no aller 
at all, and we strongly suspect that the weary, though 
undaunted old Statesman, is looking to his Radical and 
Socialistic wing to extricate him from his scrape, and 
give him a cry on which he can at least appeal to the 
country with a chance of success. And with failure behind 
him, with the humiliating prospect of following in Mr. 
Goschen’s steps as a Naval constructor before him, the 
certainty of a great deficit, and complete national apathy 
as to his Irish policy and as to his policy for insuring 
skilled labourers against accidents and mishaps, he may 
well look upon a breach with the House of Lords as his 
last and best chance of getting that sort of majority with- 
out which he can do nothing. It is, in our opinion, a 
very poor chance. But in his case, even a very poor 
chance is, for Mr. Gladstone, Hobson’s choice. 





THE MOTION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


We know of no reading more depressing than a 
Debate in the House of Commons on the condition 
of the unemployed. The contrast is so striking between 
the good feeling shown on all sides of the House, and the 
utter failure of the Members, official or non-official, to 
suggest any practical remedy for the sufferings they 
deplore. Everybody acknowledges that there is a con- 
siderable problem to be solved; everybody is heartily 
willing to solve it; but the House has never advanced, in 
any debate, one step towards a solution. The discussion 
always ends, as it ended on Tuesday, in that general sense 
of benevolent bewilderment to which Mr. Storey gave, 
im pure unconsciousness, an almost farcical expression. 
He was the last speaker on Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion, 
and his speech consisted of the words, “I sympathise 





with the woes of all mankind, but I intend to vote 
against the hon. Member’s motion, in order that 
the House may get on with necessary business.” That 
odd deliverance precisely embodies the existing feeling 
upon all such subjects; everybody sympathises with the 
woes of all mankind, but nobody sees any “ business” in 
any proposal to relieve them. Sir W. Foster, for example, 
professed himself, and doubtless was, most sympathetic 
with the unemployed, but all he could say was that things 
had been worse in previous years; that distress could be 
better met by local exertion than by Government action ; 
and that one or two parishes were trying experiments 
which might possibly afford some enlightenment. His 
speech was most moderate, most reasonable, most con- 
vincing in its array of facts; but substantially that was 
the whole of it. Nor did Mr. Balfour give much more help 
than Sir W. Foster. So admirable was his diction, and so 
sympathetic his manner, that Mr. H. Fowler called the 
speech “ almost a fascinating one ;” but of help towards 
a conclusion we can discover no trace. Mr. Balfour’s 
clear opinion was that nothing but an increased amount 
of work—that is, an increased employment of capital in 
remunerative undertakings—could reduce the number of 
the unemployed ; which is true, but in no way solves the- 
difficulty which, as Mr. Balfour admitted, presses on the 
public mind. The State cannot find more employment 
for capital, except, indeed, by increasing its territory—a 
duty it is performing with almost frightful rapidity—and 
even if it could, that would only meet one-half the diffi- 
culty, the other half being what to do with the many 
thousands who are unemployed because they are either 
morally or physically incapable of employment. That 
difficulty has no doubt been always with us; but it 
has not, as Mr. Balfour stated, been with us in 
so concentrated a form —the appalling growth in 
the volume of London population for ever increasing 
the mass of its precipitate or residuum—nor has it 
attracted from the public mind so continuous and, as 
it were, irritable an attention. Mr. Balfour disposed, 
in the course of his speech, of many suggestions, 
and especially of the idea that fixing labourers on the 
land would greatly relieve the towns, the absorption of 
labour by the land being strictly limited in quantity; 
but of suggestions for the future he had none to offer, 
except that possibly an organisation facilitating the 
transference of labour to points where it was required 
“might have something in it.” There is little to be 
gained from such a speech, though it fascinated Mr. 
Keir Hardie as well as Mr. Fowler, and we quit it with 
an increased and most melancholy feeling that either the 
evil is incurable, being due not to any change of eircum- 
stances, but to the increased consciousness of society, or 
that the leaders of the State no more see their way to 
deal with it than humbler people do. 

We turn with a last flicker of hope to Mr. Keir Hardie, 
who brought up the question, and who is regarded, we 
suppose, by the unemployed as the authorised exponent 
of their views. The House has a prejudice against Mr. 
Hardie on account of the arrogance of his manner—he 
actually jumped up to inquire of the Deputy-Speaker 
whether any one had a right to continue the debate after 
he had replied—of the covert threats sometimes hidden 
in his speeches, as, for example, when he intimated that 
the unemployed were the soil in which Anarchy, as dis- 
played in France, had its root, and of his tendency to 
exaggeration; but it listened this time with attention. 
And what had he to propose? That the carrying trades 
of the country should, by reducing their hours of work, 
be compelled to take on 300,000 more labourers,—that is, at 
a pound a week per labourer, to spend an extra £15,000,000 
a year, the whole of which must come out of the transit 
business of the country. In other words, in order to 
employ more labour, the labour that is employed in 
facilitating transit must be taxed £15,000,000 a year, with 
the inevitable result of throwing thousands upon thousands 
out of work. What is the use of a suggestion like that, 
which would, at the best, serve only to change the class 
of the unemployed without reducing their numbers. 
Reduce also, said Mr. Keir Hardie, the hours of work 
in Government establishments to eight, and so more men 
will necessarily be taken on. That is not quite certain if, as 
the advocates of an Eight-Hours Bill contend, short hours 
develop energy ; but granting that they do not, at whose 
expense are the needless hands to be employed? Clearly at 
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that of the taxpayer, who is thus prevented pro tanto from 
employing all the labour he might in buying articles he is 
anxious to obtain. What is the gain if a hundred brick- 
makers are provided with incomes, and a hundred drapers’ 
assistants are deprived of them? Finally, says Mr. Keir 
Hardie, let us build ironclads, distributing the increased 
labour over the whole country, so as to relieve the pressure 
everywhere. We fear that device would not relieve the 
pressure in London, which, in consequence of strikes, has 
lost her shipbuilding trade, but granting that it did, 
what is that but maintaining the unemployed out of taxes 
raised to pay wages for work which, if it is only done 
to provide occupation, is work that is needless. We 
also want ships; but it is to get ships, not to provide 
indirect employment to Londoners, that we would vote the 
money. The truth is, that Mr. Keir Hardie had no plan 
in his head except, under one decent disguise or another, 
to ask the State to make comfortable provision for the 
unemployed. The State has no resource except the tax- 
payers’ pockets out of which to do it. Mr. Keir Hardie 
sees that quite clearly as far as parishes are concerned, 
and deprecates making Battersea maintain the unem- 
ployed of Battersea, because he says that would raise the 
rates; but he does not see it as far as the State is con- 
cerned, or object to raising taxes. The State Treasury is 
to him a sort of artesian well full of gold, instead of 
water, derived from inexhaustible supplies. There is no 
enlightenment in proposals of that kind, nor in any other, 
so far as we see, of those that were made, unless it be Mr. 
Lowther’s. He proposes to diminish the number of cases 
of starvation, and suicides from starvation, by Protection 
—that is, by increasing the price of bread! Even Mr. 
Keir Hardie would reject that. 

The debate is to us the more depressing because we see 
signs that all over England the number of the unem- 
ployed may rapidly increase. The tendency everywhere 
—in one way the beneficial tendency—is towards a de- 
cided increase of wages. The workmen are asking for it 
everywhere, sometimes wisely, sometimes unwisely ; and 
everywhere there is a disposition to make considerable 
concessions. The wave of modern feeling has reached 
employers, like everybody else, and they are, moreover, 
more afraid of strikes because of the fierceness with 
which opinion takes the side of the men. That process is 
not altogether to be regretted, except in cases where, as 
in the London book-printing trade, the men’s demands 
drive work away to Scotland, Holland, or America; but 
it produces a result which is most embarrassing to 
Governments and Municipalities. The employers, com- 
pelled to pay these high wages, are also compelled ia 
self-defence to pick their men, to ask for the very best 
work, to prefer the most energetic, and to discharge all 
but the thoroughly efficient hands. In particular, they get 
rid of the old, who in thousands of cases are kept on 
from motives of humanity rather than for profit, and 
decline to take on those who will speedily be old. We 
are told, on indisputable evidence, that, in London in 
particular, there is hardly a distributing trade in 
which a man of fifty, even if hale, can, if once out 
of work, obtain employment on any terms whatever, 
the employers saying, justly enough, that the young 
applicants come in swarms, and that, with wages so high, 
the young suit them best. In other words, the total 
result of the movement for high wages, as of every other 
modern movement that we know of, from purity of patron- 
age down to repression of sweaters, is to benefit the 
clever and efficient, often greatly, and to make the lot of 
the stupid and half-efficient more wretched still. The 
latter never prospered much; but now they can get 
nothing to do at all. If they can emigrate, well and good, 
for physical strength counts for much in Colonies ; but if 
not, they swell the great army of the unemployed who 
are now worrying not London alone, but all the great 
cities, and who beseech or bully Municipalities and Govern- 
ment into providing them with work. They form a most 
perplexing and painful problem. They can do nothing 
against society, as they will find if they carry into action the 
threats which are now rather oaths than anything else, 
for society rests on the rock of the 80 per cent. who are 
well employed ; but that is not the whole of the question. 
The community wants to deal with them in a merciful, 
not to say a Christian, spirit, to classify and comfort as 
well as restrain them, and, if possible, to keep their 
numbers from increasing; and it does not in the least 





know how to do it. It is afraid, justly, of mere doles 
the old out-door relief which once so nearly ruined 
England; it knows that State workshops would be 
centres of idleness and demoralisation, and it does not 
see its way, as the Dutch do, to regimenting all surplus 
labour and applying it to works, say, like the reclamation 
of the Wash. It stands, therefore, benevolent, but con. 
fused and half-paralysed, ready to cry out with poor Mr 
Storey, “I sympathise with the woes of all mankind, but 
let us go to business, please.” The man who can suggest 
any moderately plausible scheme—any scheme, indeed 
not full of objections, which are fatal before it begins—for 
the remunerative employment of the unemployed, will be 
hailed as a public benefactor. But he has not appeared 
yet; and meanwhile, the discussion is like the debate on 
Tuesday in the House of Commons, a mass of sympathetic 
but unfruitful words. The duty thrown on us by the 
inexorable conditions of the hour—one of these, remember 
being the utterly flaccid condition of public opinion—is re 
relieve without charity, and how is that to be done? [It 
takes a supernatural agency to fill baskets with loaves and 
fishes by mere fiat, and neither Mr. Keir Hardie nor the 
State are supernatural at all. 





OUR POSITION AS A NAVAL POWER. 


T is to be hoped that before these lines appear, Mr. 
Gladstone will have announced that the Government 
are ready with a definite scheme for maintaining the 
supremacy of our Navy. It is high time that such a 
declaration should be made. It has been notorious for 
some time past that the Foreign Office and the Admiralty 
are not less anxious on the subject than the general public, 
A very small party, of which Mr. Labouchere is the only 
venturesome spokesman, has endeavoured to make believe 
that the agitation which has been gathering strength for 
some months past, is a merely factitious one, got up in 
order to embarrass a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by forcing on him expenses at a moment when, with a 
declining revenue, it is peculiarly difficult to meet them. 
There never was a case in which facts were more com- 
pletely at variance with theory than in this instance. 

In the first place, as to the actual circumstances of the 
present time which make it necessary, not that we should 
pass into one of those periodic panics which usually produce 
very little permanent good, but that we should face facts 
and deal with them seriously, the points are sufficiently 
simple. The late Government, under pressure of a com- 
bined appeal from naval and military experts, devised a 
programme which was intended to make up for the neglect 
of many previous years. Instead of merely taking a vote 
for one particular year, they obtained the sanction of Par- 
liament to assign a definite sum of money which could be 
applied to the construction of such ships as would, within 
a definite time, place our Navy in a satisfactory condition. 
The advantages of this method are, from the point of view 
of efficiency and economy, very great. All who have had 
anything to do with the expenditure of Parliamentary votes 
have long protested against the waste and loss of time which 
results from a system under which work that must neces- 
sarily be spread over many years has to be checked and ham- 
pered because towards the end of the year any surplus not 
actually expended during that year has to be returned to 
the Treasury, and uncertainty therefore prevails as to what 
work can be carried on until the new vote has been passed. 
Moreover, one of the most important means by which we 
can use our unrivalled facilities as a great shipbuilding 
country consists in employing private dockyards for naval 
contracts. No private dockyard can accept contracts on 
economical terms for the construction of ships which will 
take three years in building, if the money to be paid them 
for their work, instead of being voted as a lump sum, is 
dependent upon the exigencies of party politics, and the 
economies that may be practised in some future Budget. 
With the certainty that a voted sum will be expended in 
contracts, plant can be laid down in security, and the com- 
petition to obtain future work causes largely increased 
facilities for varrying it out to be developed. 

If, however, a lump sum to cover several years of con- 
struction be voted, it is obvious that the period when the 
expenditure of that sum comes to an end requires to be 
carefully watched some time beforehand. If our naval 
supremacy has been so assured by what has already been 
done that no further vote is required, we may lapse into 
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the former naval vote, and all will be well. If, on the 
contrary, in consequence of the ordinary wear and waste, 
or of special naval losses, or of the efforts of foreign Powers, 
all that we have done has been to maintain the strength 
of the Navy, and not, as was necessary at the time when 
the naval programme was devised, to restore it by increase 
to a position which it had lost, then there is great danger 
lest a sudden cessation of work should take place at the 
moment when the vote is expended, and just at the time 
when work ought most vigorously to be carried on. 

That is what has happened to us in the present instance. 
The programme of the late Admiralty came virtually to 
an end last year. It had done little more than repair 
waste, and balance the regular construction of other Euro- 
pean Powers. That can never be enough for us, until 
our Navy is first put in such a position as to secure for us 
that dominion of the sea without which our commerce, 
our Colonies, and our shores are not safe. We, with 
a wider and more scattered Empire than any other 
people on earth, are able to avoid that terrible pressure 
of military service which weighs on all the nations 
of the Continent. We can do so in security as long 
as we compensate our military weakness by naval 
supremacy. Yet, though we gain this incalculable advan- 
tage by what we expend on our Fleet, provided that 
expenditure be adequate, though the whole life of France 
and Russia is essentially military, while ours is commercial, 
it has been recently shown that France is expending on 
her Fleet 100 per cent. of her expenditure on her mercan- 
tile marine, Russia 160 per cent., whilst we only expend 
16 per cent. These figures have been elaborately worked 
out, not by naval men, but by the London Chamber of 
Commerce. The proportions of our commerce to that of 
France and Russia are even more tremendous. Our sea- 
borne commerce is worth 970 millions, that of France 277 
millions, that of Russia 55 millions. 

It is under these circumstances not possible to estimate 
the appalling cost which any naval disaster would entail 
upon us. Our ships so completely cover every sea, that it 
has been well said that a crowd of ships in any port or 
harbour of the world is an English crowd as much as a 
London crowd is an English crowd. For though French 
ships, German ships, Dutch ships, and others are there, 
they are as completely lost among the numbers of English 
trading-ships as the many foreigners in London are lost 
among the masses of our population. That this will be 
even more overwhelmingly true in the English Channel 
scarcely needs pointing out. Of that fact the French have 
of late years taken a somewhat cynical advantage. It 
has been pointed out by Admiral Colomb that, terribly 
effective as a torpedo-boat is as an engine of warfare, it 
has one very serious disadvantage. Working, as it neces- 
sarily does, at night, if we attempt to use it as a defender 
of our ports, there is great danger lest, when it issues out 
from them, it shall in the confusion of night mistake friend 
for foe. Clearly, however, if the crowd in the Channel be 
a purely, or almost purely, English crowd, especially if 
French war-ships and French merchantmen are cleared out 
of the Channel in time of war, there will be no such risk 
in the action of a French torpedo-boat. On that principle, 
the French scheme for the Channel has been settled. 
They have constructed a large number of torpedo-boat 
stations on the plan of having an inland basin as the shelter 
for the boats, and a narrow exit giving admission from 
the basin into the sea. Issuing out at night-time from 
these, there is no fear lest they should not, as long as com- 
merce is maintained in the Channel, find plenty of English 
ships on which to work thei~ will. Of French ships they 
will find none. It will be no loss to France to withdraw 
for the time the small number of her merchantmen. The 
French men-of-war, as fast as they have been built at 
Cherbourg or Brest, have been withdrawn for a different 
purpose. They, like the men-of-war that can be spared 
from out-stations by denuding the outlying squadrons of 
all superfluous ships, have been concentrating for a long 
time past in the Mediterranean. There they have estab- 





lished a decided numerical superiority over our Fleet, and 
they have the two coasts of South France and North | 
Africa from which to work. 
_ So great is their superiority at present, that it looks as if, | 
in the event of war, we should be obliged for the time, at | 
least, to abandon the Mediterranean to them. Mr. Labou- | 
chere, who sees as clearly as any one that that is so, pro- | 
pounded the other day the question whether it would not 


be better as a war expedient to seal up the Mediterranean 
instead of defending it. Apart from the fact that that 
would mean, what probably Mr. Labouchere would desire, 
the enforced abandonment of Eyypt, and the loss of 
Malta, Cyprus, and the whole of our trade with the 
Levant, Italy, Austria, and Turkey, it would have these 
further consequences. Russia is at present rapidly con- 
structing a very powerful fleet in the Black Sea. As 
long as we hold the Mediterranean in strength, and have 
Malta, Alexandria, and the almost certain advantage 
of the Italian and Austrian ports, with their supplies of 
coal, from which to manceuvre, we hold a decisive central 
position which forbids to Russia exit from the Black Sea, 
and divides the French naval forces on their own coast 
from those on the African. If we abandon the Mediter- 
ranean, we leave Italy at the mercy of Russia and France, 
—we leave Russia to become at her pleasure the heir of 
the Turk and to seize Constantinople. We permit the 
French and Russian Fleets to combine in the Mediter- 
ranean, and it becomes exceedingly doubtful whether, 
under the circumstances, we could concentrate a suffi- 
ciently strong fleet to close up the Mediterranean at all. 
In other words, we abandon ail the advantages of our 
position. We hand over all the advantages to our enemies. 
But if we are not to be placed in this situation, it behoves 
us to bestir ourselves. 

On January Ist next we shall have on the stocks four 
ships-of-war. On that same date Russia will have ten 
new ships, and France thirteen. That is the fact to be 
realised. The danger of the present moment does not con- 
sist in this that we are, as the case stands, disastrously 
weak, but rather that whilst Russia and France, at the 
very time of their close associution, are straining every 
nerve vastly to increase their Fleets, we are doing in com- 
parison nothing. It is not now a long neglect of the past 
for which we have to atone. The danger that we run is 
simply due to the fact that the Government did not at the 
beginning of the new year face the fact that the construc- 
tion under the former naval programme must come to an 
end in the course of it, and that they had made no pre- 
paration for continuing the effort to keep pace with the 
action of foreign Powers. 

Not only, however, are our needs great in the matter of 
ships; men for the ships are required also. Our system 
of boy-training for the Navy is excellent. At the present 
moment all our training-ships are overcrowded. If appli- 
cation be made to send a boy to them with the most 
favourable certificates, the answer is habitually that his 
name has been noted, but that there are so many applicants 
that there is no immediate prospect of its being possible 
to receive him. Seeing that it takes five years to train a 
boy, this condition of things is monstrous. We want all 
the boys we can get. The Treasury, and the Treasury 
only, stands in the way. ; 

That the facts of the case, and the nature of our pre- 
sent danger, have penetrated into the public mind, no 
better proof could have been given than the character 
of the great meeting which took place last Tuesday in 
the City. No report that has been given of it could 
convey to any one who did not see it the unanimity 
and enthusiasm which prevailed. The anxious desire 
which was manifestly shared by the whole meeting, that 
no step should be taken and no word used that could be 
even suspected of party bias, was a most satisfactory 
answer to the suggestion that the movement has been in 
any sense whatever a party manceuvre. The clearness 
with which the facts were brought out by the principal 
speakers—all the most important and best speeches being 
delivered by commercial men, and not by naval officers— 
showed how deeply the evidence which has been sup- 
plied by our best-informed naval officers has penetrated. 
The quickness with which the whole assembly caught and 
applauded the most important points would, like the other 
facts, have been a stern warning to any Minister who might 
have been present, that it will be at their peril that any 
Ministry ignores the present feeling of the country. The 
fact that one of the most tremendous storms of the year 
burst over London at the very time when, through the 
thoroughfares of the City, men were struggling to reach 
the room, served to show how intense and determined was 
the feeling which packed and overpacked the largest room 
in which speakers could have been on such a matter 
reasonably well heard. If some disappointment be felt at 
the absence from the meeting of many of the best-known 
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City names, it must be remembered that the fathers of the 
City are none of them young men, and that scarcely any 
one during that storm could reach the room without being 
drenched. 

Whether therefore Lord Spencer and Lord Rosebery 
triumph and Mr. Gladstone makes a satisfactory announce- 
ment in reply to Lord George Hamilton’s motion on the 
subject of the Navy, or whether Mr. Balfour is obliged to 
force on a debate on the subject, may very greatly concern 
the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration; even with 
this most unsatisfactory of representative Chambers the 
feeling of the country will make itself felt. Seeing, how- 
ever, that every hour is precious, and that work in the dock- 
yards ought to be set in full swing at once, we profoundly 
hope that the Government will themselves yield, however 
great the party advantage might be to Unionists if they 
remained obstinate in folly. 





THE ITALIAN CRISIS. 


IGNOR CRISPI has formed a Ministry. That is 
good news, for though he has plenty of faults as a 
statesman, he is the one man of whom it can be said that 
there is a fair chance of his being able to get the Italians 
out of their difficulties. He is energetic, he is resourcefui, 
he is popular, and people believe in him, and these are the 
best qualifications for a statesman whose task is tu induce 
his countrymen to make great sacrifices and to endure 
great burdens—to desist from doing the things they 
enjoy, and to begin doing the things they do not like. 
Let us state the problem before Signor Crispi, and then 
note down the things that tell both in his favour and 
against him. To begin with, he has to find some 
means for balancing the Budget. According to well- 
informed observers, Italy has for some time been 
spending every year ten millions more than she has 
received in taxation. Possibly this is an over-estimate ; 
but the fact remains that, in spite of a great deal 
of “cooking,” there has been a very large annual 
deficit. Now, either this must be stopped, or Italy 
be ruined ; and ruined not merely financially, but as a 
nation. But there are only three ways of making both 
ends meet—cutting down expenditure, increasing income, 
or a combination of these two. Signor Crispi has, there- 
fore, to ask his countrymen to endure the most dis- 
agreeable demands which a poor nation can possibly 
suffer. He cannot balance his Budget by merely 
cutting down expenses, or merely by new taxation. He 
will, therefore, have to do a little of both, and this will 
make him enemies in shoals, not only with the people 
who pay the taxes, but with the class, very numerous in 
Italy, among whom the taxes are spent. In a word, the 
problem before Signor Crispi is one of the most difficult 
ever presented to a statesman. 

The things that tell in favour of the new Italian 
Premier succeeding in his attempt are fortunately not 
few. To begin with, the intelligent people of all shades 
of opinion have been forced by the events of the last few 
years to realise the perilous condition of the country. 
No one in Italy can pretend that there is no necessity for 
heroic measures. Again, the terrible ill-feeling expressed 
towards Italy by France makes the Italians as a nation 
understand that they must put their finances on a firm 
footing. They know, or at any rate believe, that nothing 
would rejoice their great neighbour more, or more surely 
put them at the mercy of the French, than national 
bankruptcy. Every motive of self-preservation, as well 
as of pride, prompts them to get back to a position in 
which they can hold up their heads and escape from 
dependence upon financial powers and combinations 
controlled from Paris. Fortunately, too, Italy still retains 
unexhausted a great deal of the patriotic spirit which 
made the Italians of the last generation incur every sort 
of sacrifice for the good of the Fatherland. When we 
remember how first Turin and then Florence endured, 
almost without a murmur, to sink from capitals to 
provincial towns, we can realise that the Italian patriot is 
something more than a mere hater of the foreigner. If 
Signor Crispi can bring home to the people of Italy that 
unless they make the sacrifices he must ask them to make, 
they will undo the work of unification, the work that 
placed Italy amongst the great nations of Europe, and 
made the Italian race respected throughout the world, 
there can be little doubt that he will succeed in his task. 





At present Italy suffers from two things,—firstly, ap 
overabundance of Government officials, and so a terrible 
waste of her resources; and secondly, from a laxity of 
fiscal administration so great that the actual yield of 
taxes is often not half what it should be. Here, then, ig 
a safe line of retrenchment. It is easy enough to see how 
the employment of unnecessary officials grew up. In the 
first place, both the Austrians and the small paternal 
Governments of the Peninsula had made it their policy 
to keep up very large staffs of officials. To do so was to 
create supporters of the existing régime. But when the 
overthrow of the Austrians and the amalgamation of the 
small Governments took place, it seemed a wise thin 

under the circumstances not to be too economical. An. 
nouncing that there would be no dismissals oiled the 
wheels, and made the transfer easy and safe. But when 
once the opportunity offered by the overthrow of a Grand 
Duke or the withdrawal of a Viceroy had passed, it wag 
exceedingly difficult to cut things down. No one anywhere, 
and least of all in Italy, cares to do that very unpopular 
thing—abolish comfortably paid posts. Again, the Italians 
as a people have a natural craving for the sweet security 
of Government employment. Many centuries of civilised 
life in cities have filled a large portion of the population 
with an intense hatred of making their own way. They 
like to feel that they belong to the great organisation of 
the State, and are, as it were, under protection. To the 
Italians may be applied the epigram which was struck 
out of a common-place Saxon Chief-Secretary by the 
importunities of the place-hunters of Dublin,—“ Every 
man in the country wants a place, and, when he’s got it, 
wants his son appointed deputy.” 

In his eagerness for a Government place, the Italian 
will be content with a minute salary, and hence the 
Government has been tempted by the cheapness of official 
labour to employ two men to do the work of one. The 
effect of the employment of a veritable army of poorly 
paid men has been exactly what might have been 
expected. The administration has been inefficient, and 
nowhere more so than in the Revenue Department. 
Italians are not more dishonest than other people, but no. 
where in the world will you get men of the “respectable 
class” to collect money on labourers’ wages without 
leakage. In Italy, by all accounts, the leakage is appal- 
ling. Now, if Signor Crispi is wise, he will treat these 
facts in one way, and one way only. He will relent. 
lessly, and without thought of who starves, cut down 
the number of officials, It is better that two or 
three thousand people should go to the wall than 
that the nation should suffer. Next, he should apply 
the maxim which was suggested by a wise adviser to 
a Board of Directors perplexed by the news that their 
general manager was stealing —“ Raise his salary.” 
Signor Crispi should see that the officials and Judges 
employed to carry out the Revenue-laws are put above all 
temptation to take bribes, and what is as important, are 
put in a position which will prevent them feeling that fear 
and awe of the rich man, which the very poor man finds it 
so difficult not to feel. Again, the revenue service should be 
inspired, not with the idea that it is for the best to over- 
look frauds against the Treasury committed by prominent 
men, but with the desire to catch as many big fish as 
possible. If one or two great landowners and financiers 
were mulcted, fined, and surcharged as they were by 
Pitt’s tax-collectors at the beginning of the century, 
Italian taxation would be far more productive than 
it is now. Next to these opportunities for economy 
comes the expenditure on the Army and Navy. It 18 
probable, in the case of the Army, that a good deal of 
saving might be accomplished without any serious loss 
of efficiency. Italy would probably be quite as safe 
from invasion as she is now, even if she were to decrease 
her troops by two army corps. No doubt the Italian 
Army is a most valuable school of unity and conduct, and 
hence any reduction of its numbers is theoretically to be 
deprecated. A Neapolitan or Sicilian peasant enters it 
almost a savage, and returns to his village a civilised 
human being, able to read and write, possessing a sense 
of self-respect, and, best of all, an Italian. Still, even 
these advantages may be bought too dear, and no wise 
man should desire to maintain a larger army than 18 
absolutely necessary for defence purposes. In the case of 
the Navy, the reduction may be less easy. Italy is all 
coast, and a navy is as necessary to her as it is to us. 
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She would not starve if she lost command of the sea, but 
since her railways all follow the coast, a victorious fleet 
could do her incalculable injury. She cannot, therefore, 
afford to be without ships and sailors. It is in the 
Department of Public Works that the greatest saving of 
all can be effected. Up till now money has been lavished 
on railways, roads, and canals, not because they would pay, 
put pecause the undertaking of public works in his district 
was the best way of gaining over this or that Deputy. 
If Signor Crispi is wise, he will stop all public works, 
whether artistic or utilitarian. Of course there would be 
an outcry; but it would be better to face that outcry than 
to go on with the existing system; and the only way to 
stop that system will be to stop it wholesale. It will be 
impossible to prevent Calabria from having this or that 
public work done if Lombardy has a new railway; but 
if “No” is the universal answer, there is some chance of 
staying the torrent of improvident expenditure. Either 
let private enterprise make the future public works of 
Italy, or let them not be made at all. 

We have dwelt chiefly on the hopeful side of Signor 

ispi’s task. We must remember the other. It must 
not be forgotten that the state of Italy is very critical, 
and that it is possible that sudden retrenchment may 
produce discontent so grave as to imperil seriously the 
fabric of society. Sicily is on the very verge of revolu- 
tion, and at any moment the island may become the 
scene of a most terrible jacquerie. Again, Signor 
Crispi has to rely upon a Chamber liable to sudden and 

rsonal movements. It is conceivable that before his 
reforms are carried out he may find himself in a minority. 
Tf he does, and if he is replaced by a Minister of the old 
sort, the state of Italy will indeed be desperate. In that 
case there will be only one thing to be done. The King 
should personally appeal to his people to support him in 
keeping in power a Ministry pledged to get the country 
over its difficulties. In all probability that appeal would 
be successful. The country would doubtless answer with 
the “ Forward, Savoy!” which always greets Humbert as 
it greeted his father, and would insist that no Lobby 
intrigues should stop the work of regeneration. Signor 
Crispi has the good wishes of all England for the accom- 
plishment of his task. If he performs it, he will be 
reckoned among the greatest statesmen in’ Europe. 





THAT PERVERSE RUPEE. 


E very bold experiment of the Government of India 

in ceasing to coin rupees has partially succeeded, or 
at all events has appeared to succeed. The fall in the 
value of the rupee has been checked. The Sherman Act 
has been repealed by Congress, but the great collapse 
which the Government of India feared has not occurred. 
The rupee, instead of tumbling to a shilling, as was 
anticipated, has remained above Is. 3}d., and the Indian 
Exchequer has been saved from the alternatives of bank- 
ruptey or an addition to taxation so severe as to be 
politically dangerous. The Government, if the rupee 
had fallen, say by 3d. farther, must have taxed either 
tobacco or sugar, and either impost might have produced 
popular insurrection, and must have produced intense 
popular discontent. Indeed, though tobacco might be 
reached by the French system of selling local monopolies 
of the right of sale, the taxation of sugar would be so 
tremendous an interference with the food of the people, 
who need sugar because they eat no meat, that we do not 
know whether bankruptcy, with all its consequences, would 
not be preferable. The Government, however, has steered 
clear of that difficulty, and but for its extravagant military 
expenditure on the frontier, which now costs £4,000,000 a 
year extra, at least, and its laxity in yielding to demands 
for civil outlay, the Indian Treasury would be pretty 
safe. Unfortunately, however, the stoppage in the fall 
of the rupee, though it has succeeded on one side, 
has not succeeded on another. It was expected to make 
it easy for the India Office to draw its great remittance— 
call it £15,000,000 a year—from India, and it has not 
made it. The India Office usually gets that money, by 
selling for gold in London, bills on the Indian T'reasuries 
which are paid there out of rupee revenue. That practice 
has ceased to work. In 1893 practically nobody would buy 
India bills, and the India Office, with millions to pay in 
pensions, in railway dividends, and for purchases, found 
itself without money—except some cash in the till, left 
over from old loans. The whole cause of this failure of 





demand is still obscure, but part of it is tolerably clear. 
Indian imports increased so that some of the usual 
payments of the merchants to India were made in piece 
goods. Rupee paper—the silver Indian loans—was sent 
out in considerable quantities, and there was a very large 
despatch of silver in bars. What on earth the natives 
wanted with an extra supply of bar-silver, just when it 
had been demonetised, was, and is, a grand puzzle to the 
India Office, and, we believe, two theories are current. 
One is that rupees being dear, and bar-silver cheap, the 
Indians who hoard bought bars with their rupees, and 
hoarded them. That is quite possible, because Indians 
do not believe in a permanent fall of silver, and would 
trust the bars just as soon as the rupees—perhaps 
a little sooner, the bars being outside the grip of 
treasury decrees; but there is another possibility. 
Many experts say, and we confess we incline to 
believe, that the cheapness of silver has produced a 
new demand for it; that a poorer class of Indians are 
adorning their wives and children; and that, in fact, a 
new trade has arisen, which, if silver keeps low, may 
last a thousand years, and expand, too, to heavy figures. 

We shall see; but meanwhile, the India Office cannot 
sell its bills, and has just three alternatives before it. 
One is to sell its bills at any price they will fetch in an 
unwilling market; and so, in fact, abandon its great ex- 
periment of stopping the fall in the rupee. This would be 
very humiliating, and might be dangerous; for nobody 
knows to what point the rupee might tumble down, drag 
ging after it the Indian revenue. The second course is 
to buy gold in India, where there is plenty of the metal if 
you can only get it, at an outside price, and send it home 
to the India Office as a gold remittance. Sir R. Temple, 
who is a@ man of nerve, once did that successfully to the 
tune of millions, rather to the consternation, we believe, 
of the English bullion-dealers; but this is not a nice 
time for doing it again. The Indian Government wants 
to accumulate gold, not to send it away, and indeed must 
do it if its policy is to be carried out. The India Office 
fell back, therefore, on the third alternative—to ask Parlia- 
ment for permission to raise a loan of £10,000,000 to tide 
them over to next year; and on Wednesday, after a debate 
confined to experts, and hardly intelligible even to Anglo- 
Indians, they got it. 

What does it signify? Well, nothing if the failure to 
sell bills is only temporary ; but suppose it should happen 
to be permanent? ‘he Under-Secretary for India, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir R. Temple, all 
hope it will not be; but they are only guessing, and admit 
as much. Mr. Goschen, who has forgotten more about 
exchanges than they ever knew, shakes his head at them 
very decidedly; and even to ignorant people like our- 
selves it is quite patent that the ten millions is 
only a stop-gap. There is not the smallest security 
that India will not go on taking Lancashire goods and 
cheap silver, and so make India bills a drug in the. 
market. It is a pure speculation that she will not, and 
consequently the India Office may in June be once more 
at a standstill for cash. ‘That is serious, for the Office 
cannot go on borrowing for ever; a great import of gold 
from India would upset all recent policy ; and te sell bills 
cheap and let the rupee go to any price, means the com- 
plete and thorough reorganisation of all Indian taxation, 
expenditure, and military system. That is a very big 
business, and where we are to find the man of genius who 
could do it nobody knows; but it may have to be done, 
and that at a much earlier period than anybody believes. 
The situation may right itself; but it is far too ticklish 
to be pleasant ; and of one fact we think the India Office 
may rest assured—the demand for cheap bar-silver in 
India is not going to stop. They must tax the import if 
they want to arrest it; and what the precise effect on the 
currency will be of that step—absolutely unprecedented 
in the history of the world—they know, and the best 
experts know, just as little as we do. Protection for 
corn one has heard of, but protection for silver is too 
new to be profitably discussed. 








THE GROWTH OF RECKLESSNESS. 
[T is not only the remarkable outburst of anarchy which 
gives the characteristic colour to the crime of the present 
day, whether in England or on the Continent of Europe, or 
in the United States. Every one has noticed the immense 
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number of suicides,—of suicides often perfectly reckless in their 
wilfulness,—which has marked the present year. Then there 
has been the almost insane vindictiveness of some of the 
murders,—the murder at Henley last week is not improbably 
one of pure vindic‘iveness,—and the wild attempt of the son 
of a former French Canadian Prime Minister to blow up a 
Nelson monument out of sheer grudge against Nelson’s vic- 
tory. Again, there were the wholesale poisonings in the United 
States, due to the mere fury of a great labour struggle Le- 
tween Trades- Union and non-Union men; and there is this last 
horrible outrage in Italy, which actually led to the drenching 
of a detested civil servant with petroleum oil, that he might 
be the better burnt alive,—a crime that was not in any sense 
anarchical, but purely vindictive. Everywhere we seem to 
see an immense growth of recklessness,—not only in the 
violence of the passions expressed, but still more even in 
the indifference to personal consequences. One suicide was 
admitted to be an act of violent impatience to anticipate a 
death which was sure to have come in half-an-hour’s time. 
In some of the anarchist plots there was hardly an attempt 
to escape, the perpetrators almost gloating over what they had 
done.* In many of the cases, there seemed to be such a thirst 
for the gratification of a destructive rage, that the prospect of 
suffering for the crime made no difference at all to the eager- 
ness of thecriminal. Even in the last French crime, the agent, 
though a thief apparently of a low type, was after a little hesi- 
tation his own accuser, and only anxious to get the full credit 
of what he had done. It was much the same in the Grimsby 
murder the other day. The murderer did not shrink in the 
least from the responsibility for his crime, but appeared to be 
only intent upon so demeaning himself that he might gain 
the respect of his victim in the other world, in which he 
expected to meet her. In all the more remarkable cases of 
suicide and murder, there has been visible a remarkable 
indifference to both the public infamy of having committed 
a cruel and criminal act, and to the sin itself, as if the 
gratification of passion were its own reward, and sufficient 
reward to extinguish entirely any oppressive sense of either 
shame or remorse. So long as the end was gained, whether 
that was the gratification of impatient resentment against 
pain, or still more impatient resentment against luxury, or 
furious impatience of authority and martinetism, the criminal 
has often seemed quite indifferent to the reproaches of his 
fellow-creatures or of his own conscience. He has been quite 
willing to pay the price of the luxury of gratified passion 
which he had secured for himself. 

It would be a formidable prospect for the world if this sort 
of recklessness should grow. And there is no security that it 
will not grow. At all events, the complete disappearance of 
faith of the old kind, faith in divine judgment, in the 
classes to which we chiefly owe these violent deeds, pro- 
motes it. If men in increasing numbers, perhaps in rapidly 
increasing numbers, can only persuade themselves that if they 
like to take the consequences of any violent act dealt out to 
them in a rude and random world, they have as much right to 
take life, whether their own or any one else’s, as they have to 
draw breath, we shall have a rapidly increasing crop of the 
worst crime. Crime is more and more regarded apparently 
as a private luxury to which a man has as much right to treat 
himself as he has to treat himself to an intoxicating drink or 
to a warm bath. Supposing the criminal happens to have 
an inextinguishable thirst to wreak his vengeance on an 
individual or a class, why should he not indulge that desire 
just as society will probably indulge the desire to wipe 
him out after he has had his thirst gratified? It is a 
case—in the criminal’s opinion—of arbitrary desire on 
both sides, of which no reasonable account can be given, 
and if he is willing to run his risk on one side, why 
should not his fellow-creatures run their risk on the 
other? It would be a very serious result of what we are 
pleased to call civilisation, if this sort of recklessness did 
increase steadily upon us; but undoubtedly there are some 
states of feeling which could hardly arise except in complex 
societies penetrated by plenty of artificial states of feel- 
ing that tend to promote directly recklessness of this 
kind. The more fastidious and exacting the tastes of men 
become,—and it takes a certain polish and complexity of 
social organisation to make taste fastidious and exacting,— 
the more easily men persuade themselves that they have a 
positive right to gratify their fastidious and exacting tastes, 
and that the permanent existence of anything which jars upon 


their taste justifies them in wreaking their outraged feelings 
upon the world around them. The Frenchman who regarded 
the monument to Nelson as an intolerable insult to his feelings 
which would justify even widespread injury to innocent multi. 
tudes as the consequence of an attempt to remove this 
insult, is the very type of the kind of recklessness which is 
becoming so vehement and so dictatorial When men 
begin to think the world a chaos in which individual caprice 
has just as much a right to be gratified as the equally 
capricious wish of the many, we shall certainly have more 
and more illustrations of this perfect indifference to the 
censure of others, and more and more nonchalance in place of 
what used to be felt, and is still felt in multitudes of minds 
as the pangs of remorse. There is really no mode at all of 
securing either society or individuals against the hate 
of men who fear neither the punishments of the law 
nor the pangs of their own hearts and consciences. All 
security rests on these two dreads,—the dread of self-con- 
demnation, and of the condemnation of our fellows with its 
penal consequences. When these two results of crime fail to 
deter, there is no other deterrent even possible. And they do 
fail to deter whenever a man without religion is either deter- 
mined to commit suicide immediately after committing 
murder,—a very common case nowadays,—or when he is 
vain enough, as he often is, rather to enjoy the sensation of 
being the observed of all observers and the abhorred of all 
abhorrers. 

It is clear to us that a complex civilisation, wherever 
religious faith has faded away, is very much more apt to pro- 
duce the morbid states of mind which make suicide easy and 
which minister to the inordinate vanity of many kinds of 
crime, than the simpler and more tasking conditions of a 
rudely organised society. In the first place, civilisation pro- 
duces a great number of highly artificial wants and wishes, as 
well as a great distaste for the healthiest kind of physical 
labour, and in both respects it ministers to luxurious desires 
while inspiring abhorrence of the only legitimate means for 
their gratification. And nothing can be a better preparation 
for inordinate wants, and ‘inordinate chagrin that these 
wants cannot be satisfied, than the great variety of inven- 
tions for forecasting not only the best mode of diminishing 
trouble, but the widest conceivable gratification of mere whims, 
with which what is called civilisation provides us. Many of the 
most famous Anarchists turn out to be mere criminals who 
have tried to surfeit themselves with pleasure by illegitimate 
means, and who are furious with society that they are not 
allowed to pursue these means without hindrances. That was 
the story of Ravachol. That appears to be the story of Vaillant, 
and that has been the story of the worst murderers of whom we 
have had recent experience in England; for instance, of that 
wretched man, executed in Melbourne, who was cynically said 
to approve matrimony in the abstract, but “to prefer a wife 
in the concrete.” Combine an insatiable love of pleasure with 
an inexorable objection to work, and a large number of tempt- 
ing luxuries which can therefore only be attained by crime, and 
you have just the conditions for inspiring disgust of life, and 
that may produce, if combined with evil passions and a total 
want of religious faith, the temper of the murderer, as well as 
the temper of the suicide. In the next place, civilisation manu- 
factures in those who have lost their faith a great sense of 
the confusion and complexity of human affairs, a great 
belief in the selfishness of the struggle for existence, con- 
sequently a fancy that, as selfishness is all but inevit- 
able, a habit of artificial indifference to the sufferings of 
others is not culpable. What should be more natural 
than that the prevalence of this attitude of mind among 
angry sceptics, should extinguish the reverence for life 
itself, whether their own or other people’s, and make 
it quite common t» think of both murder and suicide as 
mere modes of self-will, and not unnatural modes in a world 
where all is chaos, and every one who is prepared to take the 
consequences may please himself? We do not see how the 
sacredness of life is to be preserved in society without the 
sacredness of law ; and the sacredness of law, in the true sense 
of sacredness, can never survive permanently the loss of all 
faith in God and judgment. Precisely in proportion to the 
decay of religion we should expect to see the growth of a 
frivolous way of regarding even the most deadly crimes,—a 
sort of frivolity which may even play at murder, and is not 
more repelled by the prospect of voluntarily executing a crowd 
‘of innocent and unsuspecting human beings, including the 
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executioner himeelf, than it is by the prospect of crushing a 
nest of ants. Against a disposition of this kind we do not 
see how any kind of preventive legislation can possibly prove 
effectaal. True recklessness defies precaution. 





ANTI-PANIC. 


T is a pity not to dwell for a moment upon the scene pre- 

I sented by the French Chamber immediately after the 

explosion of Vaillant’s bomb. Events nowadays so often 

leave a sickening taste in the mouth, that it is useful as well 

ag pleasant to record one which restores in any degree the 

faith in human nature. The moment the bomb had fallen 

into the Chamber there was every reason to expect a panic 

among the Deputies. They are Frenchmen, to begin with,— 

that is, they must be classed among the most excitable of 

mankind. All around them were men staggering or falling 

from the seats, covered with blood and crying out with pain, 

above were women shrieking in the galleries, while on the 

staircases sounded that rush of feet which, when a theatre is 

on fire, serves as much as anything to deprive men of their 

gelf-command. For aught the Deputies knew, the fall of the 

bomb was but the beginning of a massacre, and one organised 

by men of whose pitilessness they have an understanding which 

Englishmen, exempt as yet from any successful attempts of the 

kind, and little accustomed to the threatening literature of 

the Boulevards, have not yet acquired. The air was full of 

acrid smells and of the fine dust which always attends an 

explosion of dynamite, and which might have indicated that 

the building itself was giving way. The rush which might 

have been expected had begun, when M. Dupuy, once school- 

master, now the untried President of the Chamber, cried out 

in a voice just raised enough to be heard through the hall, 

and with the customary ring of his bell to enforce attention, 

—Gentlemen, the sitting continues. It would not be to the 

dignity of France, nor of the Republic, that such attempts, 

whencesoever they may come, of the cause of which, moreover, 

we are ignorant, should be able to disturb your deliberations. 

At the close of the sitting, the Bureau will hold a meeting and 

take, in all calmness, the necessary measures. The next 

speaker is M. de Montfort.” The words instantly calmed the 

ferment. The Deputies sank into their places, and M. de Mont- 

fort, though unable to refrain from the single self-applauding 

couch implied in the statement, “my daughter is in the gallery,” 

went on with his speech about nothing, the validity or in- 

validity of the election of a M. Mirman. And for twenty 

minutes—with the groaus of the wounded faintly audible from 

the ante-rooms, and the knowledge that a score or more of 

Deputies were among the injured or the dying—the debate and 

the voting went on till by 326 votes to 123 M. Mirman was 

declared duly elected. That was very fine. The adequacy 

of the wholly untried President, the instant response of the 

Chamber, the calm endurance of that droning rubbish about 

an uninteresting person, all brought out one of the best sides 

of the French character, its singular power—singular, we mean, 
when the essentially Celtic and Southern nature of the people 

is considered—of responding rapidly to a call for energy or 

for self-control. It is true that the Deputies have an advan- 
tage in such a scene, which Englishmen do not at first remem- 

ber. They have all been through the military mill, and most 

of them have been under fire, that is, they have learned to 
obey audible words of command almost without thinking, and 
to feel rather than to reflect that when the shot is beginning 
to fall, the first, the imperative duty is to endure in silence. 
It is true also that the peculiarity of the French character 
which Englishmen most dislike, its tendency to the his- 
trionic, lent to M. Dupuy’s words a force they might not 
elsewhere have possessed. To be still in the face of bombs, 
that was heroic, that was grand, that would rivet the atten- 
tion of mankind; and the Deputies, folding their arms, sat 
still. For all that, the scene was a great one, and may serve 
toremind Europe that Frenchmen are not only brave, which 
nobody doubted, but that they have in them besides a nobility 
which it takes danger fully to call forth, and a quality of 
efficiency in which they are surpassed by no race on earth. 
They are attacked by men whose sole weapon and object is to 
excite terror, and at the moment when terror should, on their 
assailants’ calculation, be dominant, they answer: ‘ You have 
struck, and we go on doing our ordinary and most tedious 
work. Whatever else you have done, at least you have pro- 
duced noterror.’ If the nation can only preserve that attitude, 


as well as the Chamber, they will defeat Anarchy as certainly 
as a disciplined force prevails over a mob. 

We know of few mental operations more puzzling than 
that which is produced by what we might rightly call “anti- 
panic,”—the emotion which in a mass of soldiers or civilians 
suddenly, indeed instantaneously, arrests the uncontrollable- 
ness produced by fear. It is not only that the action of the 
individual changes; the general action, which is so far less 
within the domain of reason, changes also. If there is one 
thing which appears certain in this world, it is that when a 
multitude is stricken with panic the whole body is more 
frightened than each individual is, that there is some general 
emanating influence of terror, so that men have been known 
to fight their way out from a place on fire—as occurred 
in the awful catastrophe which befell the Ring Theatre of 
Vienna—and then fight their way back to save those 
whom they had under a kind of insanity deserted. Nothing 
else will explain the occasional disgraceful panics of regi- 
ments which three days before or three days after are 
facing death in streams with unshaking heroism. A mental 
influence springs from man to man, and the sam-total 
of the influences is greater than the aggregate fear of 
individuals will explain. Yet, on the other hand, nothing 
is more certain than that anti-panic once excited, no matter 
by what, though it is usually by the voice of some one maz, 
kills that influence, and besides restoring his courage to each 
man, clears off an impulse, often amounting to insanity, from 


| the whole mob. An appeal to the colours, a calm statement 


which is heard, a clear and peremptory order, whether from a 
Colonel in command or from an actor on the stage, has 
repeatedly all through history stopped a stampede as 
wild as that of cattle who see flames. What has hap- 
pened in such cases? The soldier says “a _restora- 
tion of discipline;” but what does that mean when the 
same thing happens to civilians and even women who 
have never been drilled? The process must be a return of 
the fear-struck from what had become a purely animal 
condition, into a human or reflective one. The man thinks 
once more—that must be the essence of the matter—and 
therefore feels shame, and therefore recovers self-control, 
as animals do not till the danger has disappeared. It 
is long since, and we can give no reference either as 
to time or place, but some one of our readers may re- 
call an incident of which we remember reading, as occurring 
in an English church. The congregation were dispersing, 
when a gas-lamp exploded, or an idiot cried “Fire!” or in some 
way a panic arose, and there was a wild stampede, which in a 
minute or two would have heaped the doorway with the dying 
and the dead. At that moment the organ broke forth in a 
slow, tranquil funeral march, and the stampede was over. 
There was no word of command, no encouragement from any 
event, but the feet of the multitude had to keep time with 
that slow tune, the rush became a march, and with that slow- 
ness came reflection, and an effect exactly equivalent to what 
the soldiers call discipline, and from it, of course, safety, for the 
danger lay inthe hurry alone. Anti-panic is not the awakening 
of the courage so much as the awakening of the mind, the 
re-birth of suspended reflection,—a fact which, though it reads 
metaphysical, it would be well if every man present in such a 
scene could be made to remember. There are always, in 
every panic, a few who keep their heads—who, in fact, cannot 
let reason go—but they very rarely do anything effective to 
stop the remainder. They fancy them utterly beyond con- 
trol, and only save individuals or themselves, when they 
might often, by a few strong words, save a multitude of lives. 
The presence of any leader is the quickest originator of anti- 
panic; if he is the official leader, as in M. Dupuy’s case was 
the singular good fortune of the French Chamber, so 
much the better; but any leader who is audible—even 
an organist—will do, for his simple duty is to recall what 
we very accurately as well as happily describe as “ presence 
of mind.” That in its literal sense, and not its metaphorical, 
is the true anti-panic, and the man who can restore it— 
can, that is, call back the mind to its supremacy—is the man 
who can save the crowd. M. Dupuy, with his cool courage, 
and his habit of dealing with boys in masses, possessed just 
the necessary faculties, and probably saved France from a 
disgrace, possibly from a disaster. He deserves all the credit 
he received; but there would be more to imitate him, if men 
would remember, in the hour of alarm, that it is not courage 





which has disappeared so much as mind. The bravest have 
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been stricken with panic as often as the cowardly, and French 
and English soldiers, fancying themselves surrounded or 
undermined, have fled as helplessly as if they had been 
Bengalees. Marryat’s story of the Captain who, with his 
ship on fire, ordered the clustering sailors to sit down, and 
waited a minute before he gave his orders, which were then 
obeyed with mechanical precision, contains the essence of the 
whole matter. In those sixty seconds the men had regained 
their minds. 





THE KEEPING OF SECRETS. 


LEADING article in the Daily News of last Tuesday, 
commenting upon a text furnished by an American 
writer, deplored with much humour and good sense the 
human failing of blabbing. ‘Never tell things to your 
wife,” was the moral drawn by the American author; but the 
Daily News went one better in advising its readers never to 
make any confidences at all—neither to their wives, nor their 
husbands, nor the friends of their bosoms. “There are 
scenes and hours,” said the writer, “ which prompt a man to 
blab. In certain effects of sunset and moonlight, in a 
long nocturnal smoke and palaver, after dinner especially, the 
skeletons in our cupboards begin to stir, to rattle within us, 
to desire to show themselves.” Everybody knows the feeling 
which the writer so graphically describes,—wise is the man 
who resists it and sterniy checks the impulse that prompts 
him to open the cupboard and reveal its contents. The relief 
that he coveted is but shortlived, and next morning he will 
only remember that he has admitted a witness, and perhaps 
a scornful witness, to a sight which he would fain have kept 
from the world. There is a prudent warning contained in the 
poet’s doggrel :— 
“ Nature hath made man’s breast no windows 
To publish what he does within doors ; 
Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 
Unless his own rash folly blab it.” 
It is unfortunate that the tendency to blab is, as a rule, too 
strong for the provision of Nature. Not even the wisest of 
men are free from it. When Bacon, most prudent of philo- 
sophers, declares that the chief use of a friend is as a 
receptacle of the confessions whereby a man may cleanse his 
bosom of the perilous stuff that oppresses it, a nearer-sighted 
mortal may well be excused for following the implied advice 
and yielding to an impulse which is almost as irresistible as it 
is natural. We are speaking, of course, of a man’s own 
secrets. The man who divulges other people’s secrets is some- 
what of a traitor as well as a fool. But though there is no 
treachery in divulging one’s own, there is, as a rule,a con- 
siderable amount of folly. Open confession may be good for 
the soul; but private confession to a single friend fails to 
bring much relief,—even adds, sometimes, to the burden of 
what is confessed. For this constitutes the discomfort of a 
man’s own secret,—the consciousness that he dare not take 
the whole world into his whole confidence, that he has that 
within him which he must hide. And if he show that hidden 
part to one other, then is his consciousness of it doubled. If 
a priest only received confessions as a man and a friend, few 
penitents would resort to the confessional twice. But the 
priest in the confessional is not a man—or, at least, is not to 
be regarded as such—and therefore, as a recipient of secrets, 
stands outside the field of our remarks. 

The confessional certainly affords a marvellous example of 
how secrets may be kept; but its reticence is not owing toa 
simple sense of honour and good faith. When restraint is 
only exercised by purely human sentiment, the natural ten- 
dency to blab is, more often than not, too strong for the 
ordinary mortal. A secret is a very heavy thing for one man 
to carry :— 

“Rien ne pése tant qu’un secret : 

Le porter loin est difficile aux dames,” 
says La Fontaine in one of his fables ; adding, with more fair- 
ness than he usually shows to the weaker sex,— 
“Et je sais méme sur ce fait 

Bon nombre d’hommes qui sont femmes.” 
Why is it that woman should be looked upon as a less 
trustworthy confidante than man? The old proverb which 
says that a woman only conceals that which she does not 
know, forms a text for innumerable tales and legends,—not 
all of them of Eastern origin. There is some truth in La 
Bruyére’s remark that a man can keep another’s secret 
better than his own; a woman, her own better than another’s. 





ra 

But seeing, as a rule, how well a woman keeps her owp 
secrets and how ill a man keeps his, it is quite possible that a 
woman may be the best custodian in either case. A woman 
is “exceedingly good to keep a secret,” says a character in 
one of Congreve’s plays, “for, though she should tell, yet she 
is not to be believed;” and that cynical judgment fairly 
reflects the distrust with which she has always been regarded, 
As far as history is concerned, the sneer at her expense seems 
to be quite unjustified: there are far more instances of 
traitorous blabbing on the part of men than of women. We 
are glad to see that the writer in the Daily News at least does 
her justice in this particular, opining that it is safer to 
confide in a married woman than ina married man; though 
for the latter it finds a delightful excuse, likening him toa male 
bird that ranges the wet lawns and brings home a nice worm 
for his mate in the shape of a bit of scandal. But man igs not 
thus to be excused ; it is not only a generous desire to share all 
things with his wife, that opens his mouth, nor is it only to 
his wife that he is communicative. Of the two, we cannot but 
think that he is by nature the leakier vessel, the more inclined 
to babble. Everybody must have met at some time or other 
with the confiding stranger who insists upon making full 
confession of his most intimate affairs te a chance acquaint. 
ance or travelling-companion. Nine times out of ten this 
distressing person is a man and not a woman. And another 
thing must be remembered in a woman’s favour. Her ready 
sympathy invites more confidences than fall to the lot of the 
ordinary man, who generally does not scruple to show how 
irksome all confidences are to him. Wherefore, being the 
recipient of a far greater number, she might the more easily be 
excused for those few which she divulges,—she carries too 
many secrets to keep them all. But admitting that the 
advice, never to make confidences at all, is a counsel of 
perfection, and that weak and erring mortals must find some 
outlet for their craving for sympathy, to whom is it best 
that they should apply for the relief which they desire? 
If aman must find a confessor, let him be satisfied with 
one alone. Never, on any account, let him take more 
than one person at a time into his confidence. Between 
two people a secret may be kept; three can only keep it,— 
when two of them are dead. And in choosing his confessor, 
let his choice be made only after due deliberation, and when 
he is satisfied of the trustworthiness of the friend upon whom 
it falls; never let him yield to the emotional impulse of an 
hour, and deliver his most secret soul to an untried com- 
panion. Of all men, the dumb are the best to confide in; and 
next to them the deaf, for should they divulge our confidences, 
it is always possible to protest that they have not rightly heard 
them. And after these, we should choose the friend to whom 
one’s honour and one’s credit is even as his own,—the man who 
admits no saving clause in the obligations of his friendship, 
who allows no other trustee—not even his wife—in the trust 
that is confided to him. ‘ What is mine, even to my life, 
is her’s I love; but the secret of my friend is not mine,” said 
Sir Philip Sidney. Unfortunately, the better the husband, the 
less honest is he in this nice distinction of property. Turn- 
ing to the wider world of our acquaintances, there are two 
classes of people who seem to invite our confidence. The 
first is, as a rule, fairly trustworthy ; one feels drawn towards 
them by some occult influence; they do not openly invite 
confession, but they impress one with the idea that it is safe 
in their hands. The second class do invite confession; they 
make open parade of their sympathy and frequent protest 
of their fidelity ; they are not to be trusted. No faith can be 
put in a man who shows a liking for secrets. He covets 
secrets, not as a miser covets coins, in order to hoard them, 
but as a speculator, in order that he may put them into 
circulation again as soon as possible, and reap the interest 
that they may breed. Curiosity is a powerful factor in 
human life; and the man who is adroit in his manipulation 
of other people’s secrets may exercise no small influence. 

It is due to human nature to admit that of the two chief 
kinds of secrets, the material and the immaterial, the former 
are the best kept. They do very often leak out; but, as 
rule, their disclosure is a matter of genuine sorrow and regret 
to the unfaithful friend who has blabbed. The immaterial 
secret, that is to say, the one which is of little or no 
importance to the person whom it chiefly concerns, is 
hardly ever kept. Such secrets as these simply make up the 
small change of ordinary confidential conversation. Under 
the bond of secrecy they pass rapidly from one new confidant 
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to another, until their circulation has taken so wide a course 
that they are secrets no longer. Conversations in club smoking- 
yooms or over ladies’ tea-tables, are largely made up of this 
kind of secret. Sometimes nobody knows to whom these 
originally belonged, or through how many hands they have 
already passed; as long as one or two people are present who 
have not yet handled them, they still pass as current coin. It 
isa mystery how any one who knows how secrets circulate, 
who has even helped to pass them on himself, can ever confide 
his own in the hope of their being kept. Every one knows 
the story of Midas’ servant who whispered the secret of his 
master’s ears into a deep hole in the ground and heard, to 
his dismay, how the very reeds took up the wondrous tale and 
whispered it far and wide; but few people seem to recognise 
its application. Some, of course, cannot help themselves, for 
it is not always that a man is the sole master of his own 
secret. But when he is the only gaoler, when his prisoner is 
safely locked in his own breast, he is really a fool to give 
another man the key. Surely his own frailty in blabbing 
should warn him of the possible frailty of his friend. 





THE ZOO IN A FROST. 

UDDEN and severe cold, however trying to human 
constitutions, seems almost harmless to animal health, 
provided the weather be dry, frosty, and undimmed by fog. 
On the last Friday of November the thermometer fell so 
rapidly that in a few hours it registered 16 degrees below 
freezing-point, On the following morning, though the sun 
was shining brightly, every pool and pond was sheeted with 
ice, and the gravel walks were as hard as granite. Yet at the 
Zoological Gardens, birds and beasts from tropical or semi- 
tropical regions, such as Burmah, Assam, Malacca, and 
Brazil, were abroad and enjoying the keen air; and others, 
which are usually invisible and curled up in their sleeping 
apartments till late in the day, were already abroad, sniffing 
at the frost and icicles, and as indifferent to the cold as Mr. 
Samuel Weller’s polar bear “ven he was a-practising his 
skating.” A visit to the Gardens in such weather sug- 
gests a modification of too rigid ideas of the limitation 
of certain types of animals to warm or torrid climates, 
and illustrates the gradual and reluctant character of 
the retreat of species before the advance of the glacial 
cold in remote ages. No creatures are, as a rule, more 
sensitive to cold than the whole monkey tribe. Yet 
there is at least one species of monkey which habitually 
endures the rigours of a northern winter. One of the 
cleverest antique Chinese drawings at South Kensington 
represents a troop of monkeys caught in an avalanche of 
snow. The grotesque discomfiture of these pink-faced 
monkeys rolling down the hill-side, helplessly clutching at 
each other’s bodies and tails, grinning and grimacing as their 
heads emerge from the powdery snow, is something more 
than the fancy of a Chinese painter. The incident is pro- 
bably drawn from an actual scene, and one of the creatures, 
the Tcheli monkey from the mountains of Pekin, was in an 
open cage in the gardens, and in far better health and 
spirits than in the height of summer. Its fur had grown 
thick and close, and the naked face had assumed the dark 
madder-pink with which it was adorned in the Chinese draw- 
ing. When presented with sticks crusted with frozen ice, 
it sucked the chilly dainty with great relish, and only 
showed signs of sensitiveness to cold by putting its 
fingers in its mouth, and then sitting on its hands to 
warm them. The behaviour of this northern monkey is only 
strange by contrast with the general habits of its kind. 
But the indifference to cold of the capybara, a gigantic 
water guinea-pig from the warm rivers of Brazil, is not 
easy to explain. Two of these quaint creatures had left their 
snug sleeping apartments, and were stepping gaily among 
pools of half-frozen water and broken ice. One had gained an 
extra coat by burrowing in its straw and then emerging with 
a pile upon its back; and, when this fell off, retired and 
shuffled on another pile; but the other seemed quite con- 
tent to sit without protection in the sunniest corner of its 
enclosure. The whole colony of porcupines (six in number), 
which, like most semi-nocturnal animals, are very loath 
to appear in public during the day unless enticed by food 
of a more than usually tempting character, were abroad 
and in the highest spirits, erecting and rattling their quills, 
and sitting up to inspect their visitors like gigantic rabbits. 





It is difficult to conceive that a coat of quills can impart 
much warmth to its wearer; but towards Christmas the 
quaint black-and-white garment of the porcupine has almost 
the appearance of a mantle of stiff feathers; and the crest on 
the head and shoulders, sloping backwards along the spine, 
combines, with the black face and Roman nose, to suggest a 
comical resemblance between the fully fledged porcupine and 
one of Buffalo Bill’s Sioux warriors in full costume of eagles’ 
plumes. During the first cold of winter the plumage of the 
birds and the coats of the fur-bearing animals in the Zoo are 
hardly inferior to those of their wild kindred. Both the 
eagles and the American bison are in condition to excite the 
cupidity of an Indian brave. The bull bison, which in summer 
has a strangely ragged and “ moth-eaten” appearance, with 
big patches of bare skin showing on its flanks, is now 
covered with a “buffalo robe” of magnificent propor- 
tions and the richest colour and texture. From shoulders 
to tail, the body is wrapped in a mass of brown felted 
fur. The mane hangs down below the knees, and a 
shock of black and silky hair covers the head and face, 
almost concealing the horns and the sallen, bloodshot eye. 
This bull is said to be the largest, and almost the last, of its 
race; for the tame herd in the Yellowstone Valley seem only 
to produce bull-calves, though left free and undisturbed in 
the natural home of their race. 

The golden and sea-eagles thrive in the park, flying to and 
fro in their large aviary on pinions undisfigured by a single 
broken feather, and could hardly present a finer appearance 
on their native hills. The Gayal, an immense bison from the 
jungles of Assam, with a coat as smooth and sleek as the 
bison’s is shaggy and unkempt, drinks the iced water in its 
pen, and stamps the frozen ground—while the steam rises from 
its broad nostrils into the cold English air—with all the 
vigour of a shorthorn bull in a Surrey straw-yard; and the 
wild swine, whether from India or Europe, are equally indif- 
ferent to the weather. It would seem that all those species, 
such as the wild boar, or the buffalo and bison, which are 
widely distributed on many continents, adapt themselves 
rapidly to changed conditions of climate; and the wild boars, 
which have been bred for several generations in this country 
and in Scotland, are rapidly developing a thicker and 
rougher coat of hair than their Indian cousins. It is 
probable that the tiger from Turkestan, if allowed the use 
of the outer cages, from which the Indian tigers and other 
large carnivora are withdrawn during the winter, would 
develop the thick and beautiful coat with which the northern 
tiger is represented in Chinese paintings. The bears, though 
so well wrapped up, take the frost as a hint to hibernate, and 
were for the most part fast asleep. Those which occupy 
cages facing the morning sun uncurl as the day grows 
brighter, and exhibit coats in the utmost perfection of winter 
growth. The black, brown, and cinnamon bears have at this 
time a bloom upon their fur which the utmost skill of the 
furrier fails to reproduce if the animal is killed at any other 
period of the year. In Southern and Central Russia many 
proprietors own large estates devoted to breeding horses 
and cattle. A menagerie of bears is often added to this. 
These are killed at the right season, and their skins sold 
in the best condition. Cloaks made from the skins of the 
six-months’-old cubs have been sold for from £600 to £1,000. 
Of the Polar bears, one, the older and larger, seems 
disposed to follow the example of the brown and black 
species, and to doze through the cold weather. The she- 
bear, much smaller and younger than its mate, takes its 
bath as usual, and plays with the floating ice like a baby 
with the soap. There it exhibits the most astonishing antics, 
turning back-somersaults, and standing on its head, or 
flinging out plates of ice with its nose and paws. No creature 
suggests such perfect indifference to cold as this Arctic bear, 
with icicles hanging to its fur, as it plunges again and again 
into its freezing bath. 

The beavers are, of course, invisible, having long ago pro- 
vided against the frost by plastering the wooden sides of 
the new house with mud and turf, and dragged a supply of 
dead branches as far as they could be forced to enter the 
narrow door. Though they are fed every day, and have 
nothing to fear from the weather, the instinct of winter 
storage is as strong as in the wild state. One is tempted to 
speculate whether this prudence is accompanied by any rational 
knowledge of the probable inadequacy of their stock to meet 
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their natural wants. If their sense of quantity bears any 
proportion to their industry and skill in engineering, they 
must be full of anxiety and misgivings, for the few branches 
given them are only in make-believe; and they are wholly 
dependent on their captors for daily food. For some reason, 
the rare European beavers, brought from the river Rhone, 
have not thriven at the Zoo this year. Itis said that only 
two are left of the six which were formerly in the pond. 

From another point of view the demeanour of the semi- 
tropical birds in this sudden wave of cold was even more 
interesting than the power of adaptation to climate shown by 
so many quairupeds. The whole pheasant tribe, perhaps the 
most beautiful, as a class, of any family of birds, are in the 
very acme of plumage and condition. The Himalayas and 
China are the main homes of the gorgeous creatures, and 
we are not surprised to see in Regent’s Park the metallic 
lustre of the Monauls, or the scarlet, orange, and gold 
of the rarer Chinese varieties, in equal perfection with 
that attained in the glens of Cashmir or the mountains of 
China. But the Argus pheasant is a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo, the companion of the trogons and the ourang- 
outang; yet the cock-bird was displaying its beauties in the 
open air, among leaves and grass tipped with icicles, and 
showed plumage so close and perfect that it was impossible 
to doubt that the colder climate had, if anything, added a 
lustre to its unrivalled wealth of ornament. It is to be 
regretted that the eggs laid last summer were not fertile, else 
the development of perhaps the most perfect instance of animal 
pattern might have received further explanation from the 
processes of growth in the plumage of the young. There is 
one tender nestling from the tropics at present being reared 
at the Zoo, though not exposed to the rigour of December 
frost. Two months ago a young king vulture arrived from 
South America—a round, fluffy ball of white down, with a 
smooth black head like a negro baby, and as helpless as a 
young pigeon. It has grown rapidly, and is now the most 
interesting and intelligent specimen of a young carnivorous 
bird that the writer has yet seen. As a rule, nothing could 
well be more morose and forbidding than the eaglet or the 
young of any hawk or falcon. They are helpless, savage, and 
unresponsive to any form of kindness. But the young 
vulture is almost as tame and as intelligent asa puppy. It 
follows its keeper in the warm house, which it shares with the 
tortoises, sitting down when he stops, and rising and running 
with a strange half-bird, half-quadruped gait which is 
irresistibly comic. When frightened or shy in the presence 
of strangers, it lays its head on the ground, and “shams 
dead” like a young plover, though now almost as large 
as a turkey. But it soon loses all fear, and takes food or 
pulls at the garments of its visitors with amusing confidence. 
But the young vulture is an accidental visitor. The frosts of 
winter are mainly interesting at the Zoo as the time when the 
inmates exhibit the full beauty and vitality of vigorous 
maturity. 





[*,* We are compelled by the pressure on our space to defer 
all our letters till next week. ] 








POETRY. 
THE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


I., xxxviii. 
Ad Cyrillum Flosculum, 
Prrsicos odi, puer, apparatus, ORIENTAL flowers, my Cyril, 
Displicentnexaephilyracoronae; (Save of language), I detest : 
Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum Cull for me no costly orchid 
Sera moretur, To adorn my blameless breast. 
Nor essay to deck my raiment 
With the blushing English 
rose, 
For its brutal Saxon odour 
Aggravates my Scottish nose. 





Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus curo: neque te minis- 


Me as Minister the fragrance 
Of the leek doth most arride, 


trum With the shamrock and the 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub thistle 
arcta In a triple posy tied : 


Vite bibentem. So, beneath my grand umbrella 
Firmly fixed on College Green, 
Let us deviate from duty 


In a deluge of poteen. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—@~— 
THE AUSTRIAN TAAFFES.* 

Austria, like France and Spain, owes much to the Irish ang 
Scotch officers who cast in their lots with her during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But we doubt whether 
she has ever been more loyally or usefully served than by the 
long succession of Taaffes, who, for upwards of two hundred 
years, have fought in her armies, or have otherwise taken an ac. 
tive part in her public affairs. The present representative of the 
Austrian branch of the family has but just retired from the 
post of Prime Minister of Austria,—an office which he 
has held for some fourteen years. Few people, perhaps, 
know how it has come about that an Irish Viscount of the 
creation of 1628 should have been the Austrian Premier, ang 
a Count of the Holy Roman Empire; and a brief sketch of 
the history of Count (or Lord) Taaffe’s family may not be 
uninteresting. Our principal authority on this subject. ig 
the valuable family Memoir mentioned below, which containg 
a mass of information. It was, we believe, written some 
thirty-seven years ago by Count Charles Taaffe, the brother 
and predecessor of the present peer. 

The Taaffes settled in Ireland at a very early date. There 
is a tradition, we believe, that the original Taaffe went over 
from Wales with Strongbow. But the Memoirs before us, 
show, at any rate, that there were plenty of Taaffes in Ire. 
land towards the end of the thirteenth century, and that they 
held a high position in the English Pale, being principally 
settled in the county of Louth, where one branch of the 
family still holds some uf the ancient property. The founder 
of the branch which was ennobled, and which subsequently 
settled in Austria, was Sir William Taaffe, a famous Captain 
of Horse in Queen Elizabeth’s army during Tyrone’s rebellion, 
His deeds are fully recorded in Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia 
and other books. He was rewarded by Elizabeth and James 
I. with large grants of land, especially in Sligo. His son 
John was created Viscount Taaffe by Charles I. in 1628, 
The second Viscount, Theobald (son of John), was an important 
personage. He was actively engaged in the Royalist interest 
during the Commonwealth. One of the incidents in his career 
was his unsuccessful mission in 1651 to that eccentric Duke 
of Lorraine, who, according to Voltaire, “passa sa vie 4 
perdre ses états et i lever des troupes,” to induce him to send 
an army to help the Royalist cause in Ireland. The story of 
Lord Taaffe’s mission, which is a very curious one, may be 
read in full detail in Carte’s Life of Ormonde, and we only 
mention it here because it probably laid the foundation of 
the great friendship and intimacy which afterwards sprang 
up between the House of Lorraine and the Taaffe family, to 
which may be attributed the rise of the fortunes of the latter. 
Viscount Theobald seems to have put his elder son (Nicholas) 
into the Spanish army, and for a second (Francis), who 
afterwards became the great man of the family, he procured, 
through the interest of Charles II., then only King of England 
de jure, a pageship at the Imperial Court, first to Ferdinand 
III. and afterwards to Leopold I. After the Restoration in 
England, Viscount Theobald was created Ear! of Carlingford. 
His name frequently occurs in the memoirs and histories of 
the time, and he filled some important offices. On his death 
in 1677 he was succeeded by his son Nicholas, who was killed 
in 1699 fighting for King James at the battle of the Boyne. 

In the meantime, the first of the Austrian Taaffes, Francis 
above-mentioned, as a page at Vienna, had been distinguishing 
himself highly. He was much favoured by Prince Charles of 
Lorraine (the nephew, and subsequently the successor, of the 
Duke of whom we previously spoke), who gave bim a com- 
mission in the regiment of Cuirassiers of which he was the 
Chief—as the Austrians say, “ Proprietor ”—and in which the 
young Taaffe saw plenty of service, first in Hungary against 
Ragotsky in 1670, then in the campaign of 1673-76 on the 
Rhine, and ten years later, in 1683 (as a general officer), 
at the relief of Vienna by the Duke of Lorraine and 
Sobieski, and in the subsequent war against the Turks in 
Hungary. But though he assuredly did not neglect his 
wilitary business, he found time to attend to the affairs 
of his special friend and patron Prince Charles. For 
instance, in November, 1673, he was with his regiment at 


* Memoirs of the Family of Taaffe, (Not published.) Printed at Vienna, 1856. 
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the siege of Bonn, but in the middle of May, 1674, he 
was in Poland electioneering for his patron (who was trying 
a second time to be chosen King of that country), and 
even making a tremendously long speech in Latin on his 
behalf. A month later Colonel Taaffe was back in Germany 
fighting with his cuirassiers at the Battle of Sinzheim. Prince 
Charles, on succeeding to the Dukedom of Lorraine, mar- 
ried the widowed Queen of Poland, sister of the Emperor 
Leopold, and confided to Count Taaffe the charge of his 
children, especially of his eldest son Leopold, afterwards 
Duke of Lorraine, and father of the Emperor Francis I. 
At the death of Harl Nicholas without issue in 1690, Francis 
Taaffe, now a Field-Marshal, Imperial Chamberlain, Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Knight of the Golden Fleece, 
Yecame the third Earl of Carlingford. He survived his 
patron and his patron’s widow, but took an active part, 
as bis letters show, in the errangements for tke restora- 
tion, after the peace of Ryswick, of his pupil, the 
young Duke Leopold, to the Duchy of Lecraine, and 
for his marriage to the daughter d€ the Duke of Orleans. 
The long and valuable services of Eacl Francis were so highly 
appreciated not only in the Empire, but in England, that his 
earldom was confirmed by Act of Parliament to himself and 


his succeesors, and relieved from all the pewalties incurred | 


during the Revolution. Rapin tells the follewing pretty story 
of an interview between King William IIf. and the old Earl 
Francis. — 

“ Loreque le Roy était a Loo en “tueldre en introduisit dans sa 
chambre un vieux Seigneur d’une taille haxte et portant ses 
propres cheveux. Ilse mit i genoux devant ke Prince, et le pria 
de lui donner la main a‘baiser. Guillaume lui demanda son nom. 
Sire, dit-il, je suis le Comte de Taaffe, et siwitre Majesté le per- 
met, Comte de Carlingferd. ‘Le Roi-le releva gracieusement. I] 
lui dit qv’il estima depuis longtemps sous Se nom de Taaffe, et 
quil le-reconnaitrait ax ec plaisir sous celui de Carlingford.” 

Earl Francis died in 1704. As he left no children, he was 
succeeded by his nephew Theobald Taaffe, the fourth Earl. 
At his death in 1738, also without issue, the Earldom became 
extinct. The Visceustship ihe fifth), hewever, passed to a 
grandsox of a brother of the first Earl, and then ultimately 
to the:present peer, weo is<he eleventh Viscount. 


to the letters of the great Count Francis (before he succeeded 
to the Earldom). He writes to his fatker, his brother, and 
other persons, from Hungary, from Philipsburg, from tke 


walls of Vaenna—always from a field of ection—and he shows ' 


his frank, gallant, and affectionate character in every line. 
Whether ke is doing ordinary duty, or.taking part in such a 
mighty feat of arms ae the relief of Vierna, he tells his story 
equally uneffectedly, and, akove all, is ever ready with praises 
for his friends, and even for his enemies, especially if the 
latter happen to be Irish, or.even Englisk or Scotch. These, 
he tells his brother, tke French put in the rear-guard, and 
very wisely, for they are their best troops. And when 
the Peace of Nimeguen comes in 1678, he rejoices because he 
is sure that kis men will charge the more readily when they 
are ao longer ebliged to face the Monmoutkhs, the Douglasses, 
the Dungans, “et tous ces diables & justaucorps rouges.” 
Perhaps the mest amusing pzssages of his letters are those 
in which the Count grumbles, hzlf-smiling ali the time, at the 
irrepressible tendency of his relatives in Ireland to quarter 
their sons and nephews upon him. At an early date in bis 
éareer we find him imploring his brother not to send him “de 
€es sortes de recrues ’’ without notice. It seems that a young 
Dalton had just arrived, “en trés méchant état,” and with- 
out any means of subsistence except a letter of introduction 
to the Count. A young Taaffe having been killed three hours 
after the Count had given him an appointment in his own 
regiment, ‘‘sa perte est réparée par l’arrivée de mon cousin 
Jean Taaffe.” These young gentlemen did not always turn 


out very well. “ Le fils de mon oncle Don Tomas ne fait rien 
qui vaille, c’est un enfant gaté et fut adonné A la débauche 


tata nia il s’en corrigera ou s’en ira ailleurs.” But the 
moment Count Taaffe gets a step of promotion, he is laying 
plans for educating and taking charge of a brother or a 
nephew. 

The figure of Ear] Francis looms large in the Memoirs, but 
there are others of the race which are not insignificant, quite 
independently of their fighting powers. This Earl Francis 
himself was a statesman and a diplomatist at least as much 
as he was a warrior. The sixth Viscount Nicholas, besides 


covering himself with glory at the siege of Belgrade, wrote in 
English a pamphlet on the state of Ireland in 1766, which is 
well known and has been quoted with approbation by many 
writers, especially by Arthur Young. A Count Jobn Taaffe, 
who was the son of the sixth and the father of the seventh 
Viscount, was highly esteemed as a diplumatist by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who understood such matters. The seventh 
Lord Taaffe, the father of the present Viscount, was a dis- ~ 
tinguished lawyer, and President of the Chief Court of Vienna. : 
His elder son who succeeded him was, like so many of hie-race, 
an officer of cavalry, but he had cultivated tastes, or hacould 
not have written the work before us. Of the services. rendered 
to Austria by the present Count and Viscount Taai®, there is 
no need to speak. They are matters of Europeas netoriety- 

The author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays says that.the wisdom... 
or wit, or beauty, of the members of his hero’s family may, 
be questioned, but that “about their fight titere can-be no. 
question.” This may be certainly said. of :the Taaffes... 
The first Visceunt, by the testimony of Glarcudon, fought: 
gallantly for the King. One of his sone was killed in battle. 
The second Earl of Carlingford fell at the battle of the Boyne. 
The prowess of his brother, the third Karl, we have seen, 
anda third brother, John, was slain at the siege of Derry. 
A cousin, William, fell in battle in the Turkish wars, and so 
on, and 80 on. : 

A more remarkable peculiarity, perbaps,.of the Austrian 


| Taaffes, has been that of presesving what we-.may call their 


dual nationality. Since the time of Hirl: Francis down- 
wards, their hearts seem to have been. always warm towards 
Ireland. Earl Theobald married a Bellew, and the next peer, 
Viscount Nicholas, though his wife was an Austrian, took 
-eare that his eldest son should be born in London, as was the 
seventh Viscount, Rodolphus. Charles, the tenth Viscount, 
set so much store by the Irish peerages, that he procured 
the formal recognition of his claim to them by the Housgqof . 
Lords in the year 1860. 
THE BRONTES IN IRELAND.* 

Mrs. GASKELL, in her very interesting, if somewhat sombre, 


: Aye ) Life of Charlotte Bronté, has long ago made the world ac- 
The mest interesting section of the Memoirs is that devoted | 


quainted with that strange family living in the old vicarage of 
Haworth among the wild Yorkshire moors. And now Dr. Wright 
has lifted the veil and shown us the Irish source of that singular: 
and startling combination of tragic, stoical, and pathetic. 
character and varied genius which manifested itself, more - 
or less, in all the family, but more especially, perhaps, in .. 
Charlotte and Emily, and which, some forty years ago, snd- 
denly took the whole of the English-speaking people by storm, 
thrilling and entrancing them by its originality and fresh- 
ness, and its freedom from conventionality. From a child, 
Dr. Wright tells us, he has lived in contact with the Irish 
Brontés and their traditions. His first nurse had dwelt 
within a short distance of their house, and was full of 
wild tales concerning them; and his first classical teacher, 
the Rev. William McAllister, near Newry, who as a child 
knew Patrick Bronté, had often heard his father, Hugh, 
Charlotte’s grandfather, tell to entranced audiences those 
incidents of his own childhood and youth which were later 
to become, as Dr. Wright shows, the foundation of Emily 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights. Later in life, Dr. Wright 
came under the influence of the Rev. David McKee, of Bal 
lynaskeagh, a great educationalist of his time, many of whose 
pupils rose high in the Church and at the Bar, and one of 
whom, Captain Mayne Reid, dedicated his story, The White 
Chief, to his old master. Mr. McKee was a near neighbour 
and friend of the Brontés, and it was in his manse that the 
Bronté novels were first read. “That is the greatest novel 
that has been written in my time; but it is Bronté from 
beginning to end,” was his comment on finishing Jane Eyre. 
The book had been read en famille, and all work had been 
at a standstill until it was finished. It was from their grand- 
father that Charlotte and Emily inherited their talent for 
story-telling. All who had ever heard him, concur in their 
testimony as to his wonderful and vivid power of holding hie 
listeners, and of alternately thrilling, charming, or thoroughly 
frightening them. Mr. McAllister, who had heard most of 
the orators of his time, used to say that no eloquence had the. 
power to thrill and touch him as old Hugh Bronté’s could. 











* The Brontis in Ireland; or, Facts Stranger than Fiction. By Dr. Willian. 
Wright. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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He had a real belief in his own stories, even when imaginary, 
which greatly added to his power of making them realistic. 
Sometimes he would invent scenes so gruesome and dreadful 
that his listeners, rather than go home alone, preferred to 
remain till the dawn in company, lying on the shelling seeds 
of Hugh’s corn-kiln. In those early days, Hugh owned a 
corn-kiln,—a very primitive affair at that time in the remote 
districts in Ireland, having beneath it a furnace which was 
fed by the husks from the oats called the shellings. Here is 
-a description of Hugh telling his stories by its light :— 

“Hugh Bronté was an Irish hakkawdti, almost the last of an 
-extinct race. I knew several men who had heard him when he 
was at his best. He would sit long winter nights in the logie- 
hole of his corn-kiln, in the Emdale cottage, telling stories to an 
audience of rapt listeners who thronged around him. Mrs. 
Bronté plied her knitting in the outer darkness of the kitchen, 
for there was no light except from the furnace of the kiln, which 
lighted up old Hugh’s face as he beeked the kiln and told his 
yarns. The Rev. W. McAllister, from whom I got most details 
as to Bronté’s story-telling, had heard his father say that he 
spent a night in Bronti’s kiln. Bronté’s fame was then new. 
The place was crowded to suffocation. At that time he reserved 
a place near the fire for Mrs. Bronté, and Patrick, then a baby, 
~was lying on the heap of seeds from which the fire was fed, 
with his eyes fixed on his father, and listening like the rest in 
‘breathless silence.” 

Mrs. Bronté knitting, the baby lying on the shelling seeds 
with its eyes fixed on its father telling his vivid tales to an 
eager, spell-bound audience, and the whole group only illu- 
minated by the light that came from the kiln-furnace, 
suggests a picture that Rembrandt might have painted :— 

“ Tt may be questioned if any tale ever told by Hugh Bronté’s 
granddaughters equalled those which he narrated in wealth of 
imagination, or picturesque eloquence, or intensity of human 
feeling, or vividness of colouring, or immediate effect. The grand- 
father had few of the cultured literary touches of the novelists, 
but he was generally the hero of his own romances, and narrated 
them with a rugged pathos and ferocious energy which went 
straight to the heart, but cannot be transferred to paper.” 

Dr. Wright adds :— 

“T have always understood that Hugh Bronté’s stories, though 
sometimes rough in texture, and interspersed with emphatic ex- 
:pletives, after the manner of the time, had always a healthy, 
moral bearing. As a genuine Irishman, he never used an im- 
modest word, or by gesture, phrase, or innuendo, suggested an 
impure thought. On this point all my informants were unani- 
mous. He neither used unchaste words himself, nor permitted 
any one to do so in his house. Tyranny and cruelty of every 
kind he denounced fiercely. Faithlessness and deceit always met 
condign punishment in his romances; and in cases where girls 
had been betrayed, either the ghost of the injured woman or the 
devil himself in some awful form wreaked unutterable vengeance 
on the betrayer.” 

Here, then, is evidently the source whence sprang Charlotte’s 
and Emily’s gift for story-telling, and in the case of Emily, 
very little softened by the feminine medium through which it 
passed. It seems to have been transmitted to them through 
their father, Patrick. Miss Ellen Nussey, Charlotte’s intimate 
friend, writes to tell how the girls would listen fascinated to 
their father’s words, the breakfast untouched, as with vivid 
power he described scene upon scene of some tragic and harrow- 
ving tale, the interest of which at times became so real and 
intense that they had to beg him to stop,—tales which, if told 
in the evening, were too often the cause of sleepless nights. 
Patrick alone, of all old Hugh Bronté’s sons and daughters, 
seems to have inherited his power of story-telling, though 
all, Dr. Wright says, talked with a “dash of genius.” From 
this source, too, through their father, the girls inherited their 
power of strenuous effort, and of carrying out their purposes 
with resolute determination. The story of how their father, 
when a boy of sixteen, separated himself from his father’s 
household, determined to earn his living by his brains 
instead of in the old familiar grooves, and of how gradually, 
‘by great perseverance, he won his way to a vicarage in the 
English Church, only touched on in a few brief sentences 
by Mrs. Gaskell, is here given very fully. Here, too, may 
‘be traced, in the career of some of old Hugh’s sons, and 
especially in that of one of his Irish grandsons, who died 
early, after a course of drunkenness and “debauchery com- 
pared with which Branwell’s vices sink into insignificance,” 
the source of that unhappy young fellow’s weakness and sin. 
Indeed, it was the demoralisation that the public-houses kept 
by two of the Brontés was causing at his very doors, which 
roused the Rev. David MacKee to preach his sermon 
ridiculing and denouncing the shameful drinking habits of 
the people. And this, again, led, as its result, to the rise 
ef the temperance reform movement of the present day. 








Thorough in everything that they took in hand, the Bronté 
whisky was of the very best, and they themselves among its 
most ardent votaries. Strong, original, and emphatic their 
language seems to have been also. They were full, too, of 
violent superstition, and would go forth to actual combat 
with the ghosts in which they firmly believed. 

Here is a striking description of the Bronté brothers at 


play :— 

“Our errand brought us into the midst of the Brontés; and 
as we had to remain there six or seven hours, we had an Oppor- 
tunity of seeing under various aspects that extraordinary and 
unique family whose genius came to be revealed a few years later 
by three little girls on English soil. We first saw a group of the 
Bronté brothers together. I think there were six of them, and 
they were marching in step across a field towards a level road. 
Their style of marching and their whole appearance arrested our 
attention. They were dressed alike in home-spun and home- 
knitted garments that fitted them closely, and showed off to per- 
fection their large, lithe, and muscular forms. They were all tall 
men, but with their close-fitting apparel and erect bearing they 
appeared to be men of gigantic stature. They bounded lightly 
over all the fences that stood in their way, all springing from the 
ground and alighting together; and they continued to march in 
step without an apparent effort until they reached the public road, 
and then began in a businesslike way to settle conditions in pre- 
paration for a serious contest. A few men and boys watched the 
little group of Brontés timorously from a distance ; but curiosity 
drew my brother and myself close up to where they were assembled, 
They did not seem to notice us, or know that we were present, 
but proceeded with a match of hurling a large metal ball along 
the road. The ball seemed to be about six pounds weight, and 
the one who made it roll farthest along the road was declared 
the winner. The contest was to them an earnest business. Every 
ounce of elsstic force in the great muscular frames was called into 
action, an. there was a profusion of strange strong language that 
literally made our flesh to creep and our hair tostandonend. The 
forms of expression which they used were as far from common- 
place as anything ever written by the gifted nieces; and as the 
uncles’ lives were on a lower plane of civilisation, and their scant 
education had not reduced their tongues to the conventional forms 
of speech, they gave utterance to their thoughts with a pent-up 
and concentrated energy never equalled in rugged force by the 
novelists. We had never seen men like the Irish Brontés, and we 
had never heard language like theirs. The quaint conceptions, 
glowing thoughts, and ferocious epithets, that struggled for 
utterance at their unlettered lips, revealed the original quarry 
from which the vicar’s daughters chiselled the stones for their 
artistic castle-building, and disclosed the original fountain from 
which they drew their pathos and passion. Similar fierce 
originality and power are felt to be present in everything pro- 
duced by the English Brontés; but in their case the intensity of 
energy is held in check by the Bramwell temperament, and kept 
under restraint by education and culture.’ ” 


We wish we had room for the description of the open-air con- 
certs and dances held in a secluded glen by the brothers and 
sisters, and of their pretty custom of gathering May-flowers 
on May-eve. In their pleasures, as in most of the relation- 
ships of life, the Brontés held aloof from their neighbours, 
feeling themselves superior to them. What wonder, then, 
that the neighbours, watching their very unusual customs 
from afar, should have begun to whisper and believe strange 
tales about them, and in their turn to hang back from holding 
much intercourse with them! There is an amusing account 
of the reception of Jane Eyre by the disappointed Irish 
uncles and aunts, who had never seen a book like it,—it was 
neither history nor biography, philosophy nor theology—not 
even a religious tale like the Pilgrim’s Progress—but “a 
parcel of lies, the fruit of living among foreigners;” of 
how, at last, Uncle Hugh bethought himself of taking it 
secretly to their friend, the Rev. David McKee, to get 
his opinion on the book, and of their elation when he 
went home in triumph to tell them that Mr. McKee 
thought it “ gran’,’—an elation that was to receive a 
sudden check when, after they had read the chorus of 
reviews in its praise, the celebrated Quarterly article 
fell like a douche of cold water upon them; of how Uncle 
Hugh, roused by it to a great anger, made ready his shil- 
lelagh, and sailed from Warren Point to Liverpool, thence 
walked to Haworth, and finally arrived in London, deter- 
mined to wreak vengeance on the reviewer; and of his unsne- 
cessful attempts to find him. With an account of how the 
weapon by which the Quarterly reviewer was to have been 
brought to a sense of his sins, is fashioned, after having been 
selected in its infant years from among ten thousand black- 
thorn-shoots not suitable for the purpose, and then subjected 
to years of tender pruning and training, we must close this 
notice :— 


“Hugh Bronté returned home from the manse with his whole 
heart and soul set on avenging his niece. His first act was to 
dig up the blackthorn carefully, so that he might have enough of 
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the thick root to form a lethal club. Having pruned it roughly, 
he placed the butt-end in warm ashes night after night to season. 
Then when it had become sapless and hard, he reduced it to its 
final dimensions. Afterwards he steeped it in brine, or ‘ put it 
in pickle, as the saying goes; and when it had been a sufficient 
time in the salt water, he took it out and rubbed it with chamois 
and train-oil for hours. Then came the final process. He shot a 
magpie, drained its blood into a cup, and with the lappered blood 
polished the blackthorn till it became glossy black with a 
mahogany tint. The shillelagh was then a beautiful, tough, for- 
midable weapon, and wken tipped with an iron ferrule was quite 
ready for action.” 

Dr. Wright tells us that he has waited long in hopes that 
some one more skilled than he would have undertaken to tell 
the story of this strange gigantesque family. For our own 
part, we do not think it could have fallen into better hands,— 
our only regret is that he has been obliged to omit, through 
want of space, several characteristic stories of them. We 
hope that he may yet see his way to give us these in another 


volume. 





MR. WILFRID WARD’S ESSAYS.* 
ALL these essays, excepting only the preliminary essay on 
“The Time-Spirit ” (or Zeitgeist), have been published before, 
and several of them have received separate notice in these 
columns, especially the long one on “The Wish to Believe,” 
and the extremely happy and humorous one on Mr. Har- 
rison’s Positivist polemic against Mr. Spencer’s Agnosticism, 
which Mr. Ward calls “The Clothes of Religion,’—an essay 
noticed by us at the date of its first appearance. All of them 
are thoughtful and substantial contributions to the clearing- 
up of the general assumptions which underlie the religious 
belief and unbelief of our time, and all of them are well 
deserving of the more permanent form in which they are 
now presented to the public. Nor is the introductory essay, 
which is quite new, at all unworthy of the best of Mr. Ward’s 
previous work. Its subject is the degree to which the 
thought that is at any given period “in the air,” and which 
more or less dominates each generation of thinkers, deserves 
to be trusted or distrusted in its relation to the attainment 
of absolute truth. Mr. Ward holds that, while it would 
be folly to ignore entirely the characteristic ideas of each 
generation as it arises, since each has certainly some testimony 
to bear either against the errors, or in favour of the truths, 
which have made captive the convictions of former genera- 
tions, it is still more foolish to conform implicitly and with- 
out reserve to the dictation of that ‘“'Time-Spirit” which 
wields so great and apparently so irresistible a control 
over the thoughts and the imagination of every age. That a 
certain influence is due to the power of any idea which 
commands almost universal assent at any particular time, 
hardly needs detailed proof; whether it deserve it or not, at 
all events it certainly obtains it, nor could it obtain it with- 
out a considerable amount of at least superficial evidence in 
its favour. For example, the confidence in the gospel of 
Free-trade which dominated so completely the mind of the 
middle classes of this country some forty years ago, and 
which has so largely yielded to the (much less true) notion 
that every separate nation should determine for itself what 
sort of commercial policy its interests require, and should 
not give way to the indolent policy of Jaisser-faire, had 
evidently a sound basis, as any one may see who considers 
the mischievous consequences of the rivalry in protective 
tariffs which has swept over Europe and America, and 
left England almost the only country which has not been 
half-ruined by that strife of national selfishness and self- 
will. At the same time, nothing can be clearer than that, 
while Free-trade has greatly benefited in a humble way 
the countries which have had most faith in it, it has not 
proved to be that panacea for all kinds of moral and spiritual 
ills which the thinkers of nearly half-a-century ago believed 
it to be. It has not subdued men’s passions; it has not bound 
together the various nations of the earth in “a parliament of 
man and federation of the world;” ft has not prevented the 
rise of the most formidable military organisations and com- 
binations which the world bas ever yet seen. There was a 
solid basis at the source of the exaggerated estimate which 
was formed forty years ago of the magic of Free-trade; but 
that solid basis was enormously exaggerated by the hopes 
and imaginations of the generation by whom the benefits of 
Free-trade were first clearly perceived. So too it is, as Mr. 





* Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays, By Wilfrid Ward. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 





Wilfrid Ward justly points out, in relation to still more im- 
portant matters. Christian faith at one time so completely 
dominated the West of Europe, that a sort of passion of 
credulity in relation to all sorts of unproved, and often no 
doubt unprovable, legends and miracles possessed that part of 
the world, which was then, as it is still, best entitled to be in 
a sense called civilised. But since then the world has passed 
through very different phases,—first of incredulity, lately 
of uncertainty,—each of them exaggerated, each of them 
more or less tyrannical, none of them absolutely trustworthy. 
The “ Time-Spirit ” is essentially partial and changeful. He 
who permits himself to be dominated by it, is no less, perhaps 
even more, misled, than he who attempts to ignore it 
altogether and to sit “as God, holding no form of creed, but 
contemplating all.” Here is Mr. Ward’s general conclusion, 
of which each of his able essays is more or less of a practical 
illustration :— 

“ Thus, while a man living in an age of faith had good reason 
to apply a habit of criticism which he would find little general, 
one who lives in an age of criticism will do well to give his atten- 
tion very closely to many of the phenomena of an age of faith as 
a corrective. The characteristic discoveries of his own time he 
will imbibe without any determined effort. The modifying truths 
proper to another time he must needs apply himself to with in- 
dustry ; and they can only be apprehended by an emancipation, 
at least momentary, from habits of thought and sympathies which 
have become very habitual and very close to him. This duty, 
which common-sense enforces, is becoming, I have said, dimly 
recognised in our own time, even by public opinion itself. But 
in the nature of the case public opinion cannot sufficiently incul 
cate a task so individual in its character. Public opinion has got 
so far as dimly to realise that there may be more to be seen by an 
age which comes after us than we see at present ; and that possibly 
this ‘more’ may include some kind of revival of belief in the 
supernatural. But this, though removed from an agnosticism 
which is as final and as dogmatic as atheism, still remains a state 
of opinion of which uncertainty is the prevailing characteristic. 
Nor has it got so far as to recognise that, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, any reasonable certainty in relation to the supreme 
problems of religious faith is attainable at the present time. But 
it respects faith as a phenomenon; it feels that it has not alto- 
gether mastered its springs ; it is perhaps not altogether without 
hope of some new twilight after darkness, though it has despaired 
of a return of the sunlight.” 

The “Time-Spirit ” is, indeed, a sort of microscope which 
enables men to pore over a very small extent of surface, 
and as they gaze, transfers unconsciously, and almost auto- 
matically, all the characteristic features discerned in that 
minute spot, to the rest of the universe, without remem- 
bering that the universe is not homogeneous, and that what 
we rightly discern through the lens of one microscope, we 
should probably not see through another applied at a very 
different time or place, whether to the same or toa very dif- 
ferent object. The religious man examining the phenomena 
of the religious life will discover one set of phenomena, and 
the scientific man examining the phenomena of the natural 
world will find quite a different set of phenomena, and which- 
ever of the two observers manages to dominate most completely 
the imagination of the world in which he lives, will generate 
a one-sided “ Time-Spirit ” to some extent no doubt instructive, 
but perhaps to a still larger extent misleading and disturbing. 
If any man really wants to attain to such measure of truth as 
the feebleness of the human mind can compass, he is bound: 
indeed to avail himself of the microscope with which the 
“ Time-Spirit ” of his day supplies him; but he is quite as much 

bound to correct the exaggerated proportions and dissipate the 
false colours which the lens of that microscope casts over alk 
that he sees through it, by steeping himself in the conceptions 
of some quite different age, through which phenomena of 
a wholly different kind were examined with the same eager- 
ness and the same one-sidedness that characterise also the 
“modern spirit.” What is called the scientific spirit is after 
all only one attitude of the mind of man, and not the only 
attitude,—indeed, far from the only attitude,—through which 

real knowledge can be derived. Nor is, of course, the moral 

or religious spirit the only attitude of the mind through which 

real knowledge can be gained. The only way of rectifying 

the limitations and exaggerations of our generation is by 

more or less entering into the limitations and exaggerations 

of a different generation, which will more or less warn us. 
where we moderns are going astray, as well as where our 

forefathers had gone astray in consequence of those very 

different partialities and predispositions of ‘which we have 

now so ostentatiously divested ourselves. Mr. Ward’s essays 

are one long series of warnings against this habit of looking 

at everything through the coloured glass of a single and 
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‘piassed generation. At the same time, he does not either 
expect or wish us to ignore the uses of the ‘ Time-Spirit,” 
-and on occasions he shows us very fully how useful for certain 
»purposes the lessons of the “ modern spirit” really are. 





“A YANKEE DAUPHIN.” * 


“EaAERE may be said to be four, if not five, pseudo-Dauphins of 
the first class. How many lesser incarnations,—may be calcu- 

‘ lated according to the general love of looking for mares’-nests. 
The line may stretch out to the crack of doom. After the 
death of Naundorff, the most pretentious of the Pretenders, 
his family were still preferring their claims in the Paris 
‘ Courts of Law against the Comte de Chambord in 1874. We 
are told that there is a weekly paper still published at 
Bordeaux, entitled La Legitimité, which perseveres in main- 
taining their rights. Naundorft’s story is a difficult nut to 
- crack before we turn to any other claimant; and 253 pages 
ef this volume, containing in all 358, are devoted to routing 
him, bag and baggage, from the field. The writer concludes 
thus,—‘‘ So far as he is concerned, the testimony relative to 

» bis asserted identity with the Daupbinis all comprised within 
his ‘short autobiography, and any sensible person studying 
‘ that work in a scientific and critical spirit cannot fail to 
be convinced of its essential falsity.” The verdict on Mr. 
Williams’s pretension may be the same, but with a difference. 
.Bleazar Williams has left no autobiography at all. The 
author uses the Naundorff ingenuity of narrative, and 
accumulates the Naundorff evidence that the Captive of the 
Temple did not die in the Temple, to get over the initial 
difficulties of her task, and starts at Albany, New York, 
- quickly, however, transferring her boy to an Indian wigwam 
at Ticonderoga. ‘ Elegantly-dressed ” Frenchmen—some of 
whom were eminent, nobles—come and go on the romantic 
stage. We escape the usual insinuations of the Comte de 
« Provence’s treachery and the Duchesse d’Angouléme’s consent 
to it. They are kept for the Naundorff narrative. Williams 

- was for some dim reason carried off by a Mr. Ely, Congrega- 
tional minister, to Long Meadow, Mass. The boy took kindly 
to his books ; his new patron, Mr. Ely, said he “* was born to 
be a great man.” Somebody came who looked at his feet and 
legs, and these are given as three considerable links in the 
chain of conjecture that he was the legitimate King of 
' France. He “cherished the idea of his superiority to every 
other person,” “which he attributed to bis Indian blood.” 
Then came “fantastic descriptions of splendid existence.” 
He was considered as inclined to be romantic; his cousin 
1 feared for his sanity. He kept a journal from the time 
he was eighteen. He suffered a “ religious revival,” and 
began an independent career as a Protestant missionary. 
Here begin some suggestions of a Popish plot, for there 
seems to have been no more money forthcoming for his 
' maintenance, as before, when he adopted his new profession. 
His health was delicate, and he was obliged to “resort to 
change of air and scene.” He became acquainted with a 
Catholic priest, who questioned him about some boy who had 
been brought from France and left among the Indians. 
Then “ Mr. Ely’s conduct on this occasion was very singular.” 
He went to hear the music in a Catholic church on a Sunday! 
But Mr. Ely died in 1808, and Eleazar worked as well as his 
health would allow among the Indians near Montreal, and 
controverted the Catholic missionaries as much as he could. 
He fell in love with “a member of the Dwight family,” but 
his suit did not prosper, as “the mystery of his origin seemed 
~o imply an illegitimate birth.” Sergeant Buzfuz alone could 
have interpreted with sufficient profundity the few remaining 
evidences of Eleazar’s exalted birth. “ Chops and tomato 
sauce” can be made to involve very tremendous issues. Only 
Sergeant Buzfuz could do justice to the one important, if it 
were not incredible, incident of the excitable young mission- 
ary’s life. In 1841 the Prince de Joinville, stated by the author 
to have been the eldest son of Louis Philippe, made a tour in 
the United States. We know how France and Chateaubriand 
hid interested themselves in the Indian races of North America. 
The Royal tourist was an inquiring young gentleman, and he 
yheard that Eleazar Williams had influence among these races. 
‘But the “ chops and tomato sauce ” must be treated seriously. 
‘Ale asked his long-lost cousin to meet him on board a 
steamer as he passed through Canada. When he saw Wil- 
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liams, “the Prince started with involuntary surprise. His 
manner betrayed great agitation of feeling. He turned pale, 
and his lip quivered.” There was a good deal of conversation 
about the “connection of France with American Revolution ” 
that day and the next. Arrived at an hotel, the Prince 
received Eleazar “alone in his chamber,” revealed to him his 
birth, “‘took out of his trunk an elaborate parchment, and 
put it on the table, where were already pen, ink, wax, and a 
costly seal.” No doubt the costliness of the seal adds local 
colour to the discovered Dauphin. 


It was a form of abdication, with an offer of a princely 
establishment either in France or America if Eleazar would 
only sign it. The humble missionary would not, however, 
give up his own rights or sacrifice the interests of his family. 
But meantime he assumed the position of a superior, and 
scolded the Prince, who stood in respectful silence, for the 
line the Orleans family had taken in the affairs of his family. 
Nothing can surprise the reader after this; but they will be 
somewhat relieved when they read Eleazar’s own account of 
the scene, for they will see how his imagination may have 
played him tricks for which he was probably irresponsible. 


In 1855, twelve years after the Prince de Joinville’s visit, 
an article appeared in Putnam’s Magazine, New York, entitled, 
“Have we a Bourbon among us?” The answer from the 
Prince de Joinville was immediate, for copies of the maga- 
zine had been sent to him. His secretary, M. Trognon, 
wrote that the Prince was disposed to treat the story 
with the indifference it deserved, and then, as “a small 
portion of truth was mingled with the great mass of fualse- 
hood, he considered it wise to state what really happened 
in his intercourse with this Pretender.” Much as we have 
already described, the Prince’s interest in Williams did not 
go beyond the history of the French settlement in North 
America. In short, Eleazar had suffered a severe stroke of 
imagination. Williams’s relations cf the day disowned the 
poor man’s dreams so long ago as 1847, and he seemed hence- 
forward, as his present champion, who is some connection of 
his, says, ‘‘to have no rightful place among his fellow-men. 
Ignored by his royal kin across the sea, regarded askance by 
his spiritual brethren in the ministry,” this victim of am- 
bitious fancy had no doubt much to bear; but the ingenious 
author adds that “his affliction was mercifully tempered by 
the induced effects which had prevented his full development 
throughout his unfortunate career.” Exactly so; and “ popu- 
lar belief” was not far wrong in thinking ‘that he had gone 
crazy over the idea of his being the ‘lost Prince.’”’ 


The bibliographer of pseudo-Dauphins finds in the history 
of Naundorff far more dangerous stuff than poor’ Williams 
gathered round him. “He is an impostor, but a very skilful 
one,” the Duchesse d’Angouléme remarked, and she had large 
experience of false brothers, each of course referring to her 
as the best if not the only living witness to the prison scenes 
in the Temple. She has been aspersed for her hardness of 
heart towards those numerous Dauphins. The blackest sup- 
pressions were ascribed to her uncle, Louis XVIII., which 
might indeed have been conceivable if they had not been, on 
the whole, impolitic; but Marie Thérése, the “ Orphan of 
the Temple,” the Antigone of the Bourbons, was austerely 
virtuous. It is impossible to think of her but as a devotee to 
the memory of her kindred, one and all, with whom she had 
shared the prison of the Temple. ‘The shafts aimed at her 
uncle glanced aside from her as from a venerated and saintly 
but stony figure in a shrine. She wrote on December 12th, 
1833, six years after Naundorff’s appearance in Paris, in 
answer to one of the many petitions addressed to her by his 
adherents :— 

“T have too much certainty of the death of my brother to be 
able to recognise him in the person who now presents himself. 
The proofs which he gives me are not sufficiently clear. I have 
no remembrance of the incidents of which he reminds me, and I 
cannot consent to the interview which he proposes. I am not 
frightened by the threats which he ventures to pronounce. Let 
him give me more positive proofs, if he has any.—M. T.” 

The Duchesse, when she wrote thus after the final exile of 
her family from France, had no urgent political schemes to 
further, as was suggested in 1814, when France was ebullient 
with delight that the empire of Napoleon had apparently come 
to an end, and in its frantic loyalty might have snatched up 
and reinstated the victim of its former disloyalty could he 
have been found. At Prague, Marie Thérése might have, 
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prudently or not, welcomed a harmless Duc de Normandie 
had she been the most intriguing of politicians. The cer- 
tainty of the death of her brother had never been s.aken, 
and without fresh investigation of a fact proved in so many 
law-courts, we think there can be no case for any pretender 
until that fact can be set aside. 

In 1851, the widow and children of Naundorff brought an 
action at law against the Comte de Chambord for a restitu- 
tion on his part of their rights, before the Civil Court of the 
Seine. In 1874, when the Imperial system had given place 
to the Republic, the plaintiffs appealed again. M. Jules 
Favre spoke for several days consecutively in support of the 
Naundorff claim, and the able advocate recapitulated every 
circumstance that could give colour to it, going at great length 
into the question of the death of the Dauphin, or uncrowned 
Lovis XVII., in the Temple. It was certainly the most for- 
midable argument that had been yet heard in disproof of 
that primary fact. The Paris Court of Appeal in a long 
judgment met each point of M. Favre’s argement. We can 
but quote the clauses touching the fact of the Dauphin’s 
death which sum up the convictions of all the more intimate 
adherents of the elder Bourbons, and of all descendants of 
the devoted followers of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
to whom the history of the Temple was almost Holy Writ :— 

“Considering that Louis Charles, Duke of Normandy, son of the 
King Louis XVI., died in the tower of the Temple at Paris, the 
8th of June, 1795, as has been declared in an authentic certificate 
of his death, dated the 12th of the same month (24 Prairial, year 
III.); that this certificate, which had been preserved in the archives 
of the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and which existed at the date of 
judgment, was destroyed in 1871, with all the municipal archives, 
in the conflagration during the Commune, but of which uncontro- 
verted copies exist, and one of which was especially produced by 
the appellants in their preliminary writ of instance ; considering 
that the certificate of death aforesaid was made out in due form, 
and within lawful delay by the public officer, on the declaration of 
two witnesses, according to the law then in force of the 24th 
December, 1792 ;” 

—the Court, after carefully showing how flimsy was the evi- 
dence in proof of any substitution of another boy for the real 
Dauphin, adds :— 

“ Considering finally that this judgment only accords so full an 
examination of motives, and one possibly beyond what is suitable 
to the character of the suit, in order that the barriers of justice 
may be the higher raised against the audacious attempt to usurp 
a royal name, and to falsify history ;—on these grounds, and 
moreover, adopting those taken by the first Judges, the Court 
annuls the appeal, confirms the judgment which nonsuited the 
widow Naundorff and her children, and condemns them in costs.” 

There are always persons who demand for certain events 
rigid proofs that are seldom forthcoming in the misty and 
uncertain ways of human life, specially misty and uncer- 
tain in periods of revolution; but to reasonable minds the 
Dauphin’s death is as certain as that of Queen Anne is gener- 
ally supposed to be. Meantime, the champion in this volume 
of Eleazar Williams has written a well-composed and curious 
story. It betrays here and there an ingenuous indifference to 
the ways of European royalty; but that somewhat breaks the 
monotony of the old argument. 


THE POINTS OF THE HORSE.* 

A HORSE abounds in “ points,” and most important of all to 
his owner are his legs and feet. The utility of man’s indis- 
pensable slave is limited by his limbs; when these are 
worn out, how sound soever may be every other point, his 
usefulness is gone. “No foot, no horse,” as Major Fisher 
has it in his sub-title, and he writes easily and well on the 
subject, pleading earnestly for more judicious treatment 
of horses’ feet than that which commonly prevails. For there 
can be no question that horses are often cruelly punished by 
bad shoeing and ill-fitting shoes, whereby their usefulness is 
impaired and their lives shortened. Imagine what it must 
be to wear heavy, tight-fitting iron shoes night and day for 
years ! 

Certain enthusiasts, chief among whom was the late Rev. 
J. G. Wood, have contended that shoeing is unnecessary, and 
urged its discontinuance. Yet, save in a few isolated cases, 
€xperiments made in that sense have failed. On the other 
hand, there are countries where horses go unshod for the 
term of their natural lives, with satisfactory results to all 
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concerned. They are seldom lame, and live two or three 
times as long as English horses. The present writer once 
rode on the llanos of Venezuela a beautiful flea-bitten grey, 
whose legs, though he was past thirty, were as clean and 
straight as the legs of a colt. But he had never known shoes. 
Why this should be—how it comes to pass that shoes are a 
necessity in Europe and a superfluity in Venezuela, and some 
parts of the United States—Florida, for instance—is a curious 
question. It cannot arise from the humidity of our climate, for 
during the rainy season the climate of Venezuela is fa> more 
humid than our own. Neithercan pavements, or the greater 
hardness of our roads be the cause. In the hot season, 
Venezuelan ways are as hard as bricks, and nothing can be 
more trying for horses’ feet than the dry, stone-strewn beds 
of torrents which in South America often serve as roads. 
Moreover, at a “buil-tailing” in Caracas, you may see horses 
galloping through the ill-paved streets, turning sharply, and 
stopping abruptly, without once “slipping up ” or making a 
false step. In our opinion, though we suggest it only as a 
working hypothesis, the difference lies in the way of going. 
In England, horses travel mostly at a trot; in Venezuela and 
Florida they never trot—the favourite pace in both countries 
being a swift amble, for good cause. A brisk trot under 
a tropical or sub-tropical sun would be unpleasant for the 
horse, and, probably, death or heat-apoplexy for the rider. 
Now, in trotting, the horse’s toe is the first part of his foot 
to come in contact with the ground, as may be seen by 
examining a worn shoe. if this part be unprotected it 
breaks, and the horse falls lame; and unless the heels have 
also some measure of protection, they are apt to be bruised. 
Hence the need of shoes for trotting horses. On the other 
hand, shoes that prevent the frog—which in its natural state 
is an elastic cushion—from resting on the ground, causes 
severe concussion, and uses up a horse long before he has 
reached his prime. 

For the avoidance of these evils, as far as may be, Major 
Fisher recommends the Charlier shoe, which is the next best 
thing to being altogether shoeless. The shoe in question is a 
narrow bar of soft steel fixed on a rim cut round the hoof with 
a special tool, in such sort that the frog comes in contact with 
the ground, thereby preventing or greatly lessening concus- 
sion. Another advantage of these shoes is their lightness, and 
heavy shoes are as unsuitable for a trotting horse as hobnailed 
boots for a running man. Nevertheless, Charlier shoes should 
be applied with discretion ; they do not suit thin-soled horses 
which strike the ground hard with their heels. 

We can cordially recommend Major Fisher's little book to 
all who possess horses and take an interest in their welfare. 
The only fault we have to find with it is the absence of 
diagrams. He writes for neophytes and amateurs; and 
without illustrations it is impossible either to explain or 
understand the anatomy of a horse’s foot. No such fault can 
be found with the handsome volume for which we are indebted 
to Captain Hayes. Never before has the conformation of the 
horse been so thoroughly and lucidly described, or a book 
on the subject so profusely and accurately illustrated. 
No man could be better fitted for the task, and if natural 
aptitude and immense capacity for taking pains be proofs 
of genius, Captain Hayes is unquestionably a genius 
in equine lore. Besides serving in a cavalry regiment— 
no bad school for a horseman—he has graduated at the 
Royal Veterinary College, and studied and assimilated 
the literature of the subject in divers languages. In order 
to obtain material for his book, he spent eight years 
“in hard, practical work among horses in India, Burmah, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Egypt, South Africa, England, and 
elsewhere.” Elsewhere is good. His illustrations of “ points” 
are not, as may be supposed, drawn from description, or 
evolved from the inner conscivusness of horsey artists. They 
are the reproduction of instantaneous photographs taken by 
the author. Some idea of the trouble he has incurred in this 
regard may be formed from the fact that he has examined 
six hundred horses belonging to a dealer without discovering 
a single “ point,” and the photographic pictures in his book 
are the outcome of an inspection of no fewer than ten thousand 
animals. He shows us the horse in every possible position 
and movement,—trotting, walking, cantering, galloping, 
drawing heavy loads, and leaping high obstacles, and gives 
examples both of faulty and faultless conformation. More- 
over, his comments are lucid and instructive, often highly 
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original, and of great scientific value. To review his 
book at length, or even to give a synopsis of its contents, 
would exceed the space at our disposal, and it were 
unpardonable presumption for anybody less well-informed 
and experienced than the author himself to question his 
opinion or criticise his book. But it may be well to observe 
that, except as touching its more technical parts, The 
Points of the Horse may easily be understood by the general 
reader, and will be greatly enjoyed by the amateur, it does 
not deal, save briefly and incidentally, with the management, 
training, or health of horses. It is devoted chiefly and 
almost exclusively to their conformation, methods of progres- 
sion, adaptability to various sorts of work, and all that relates 
thereto, and is probably the most complete treatise on these 
subjects in the English language. 





IN AND ABOUT CAPRI.* 

WE fear that Mr. Walters’ book must, on the whole, be 
ranked somewhere in the embracing category to be described 
as guide-book literature. That he himself would not resent 
the imputation we may infer from his preface, or ‘‘ Foreword,” 
as he prefers picturesquely, if singularly, to call it, in which 
he refers the reader to his pocket Guide to Capri, with the 
name of its Neapolitan publisher, Furchheim, for any fuller 
topographical details of the Island of Tiberius which he may 
feel tempted to ask for. He himself holds his volume to be 
but “confused feeding,’—all the more welcome perhaps to 
the class of vagrants amongst whom he sedulously ranks 
himself. Well, it is confused, and to the reviewer a little 
confusing; while Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon, 
a book we know not, suggests alliterative comments upon 
the labours of the Lotos-Eater. Capri, it must be said, is 
the subject of but part of a digressive book which ranges 
over many places in the land of fascination which lies round 
and about Naples. And the author is by turns geographical 
and geological, historical and anecdotical, while he breaks 
out in various places into verse which, for want of further 
reference, we presume to be his own. Pestum and Amalfi, 
Ischia and Procida, and all the magic names of the district, 
come in for their turn of treatment, and if in one place we 
are given the history of Masaniello, the seller of fish, “ povero, 
scalzo, e di bassissima conditione,” who was twenty-four years 
old and married, full of wit and drollery, of a middling stature, 
and rather thin than fat, with black eyes, and two little 
brown mustachioes,—in another we are thrilled at some length 
with the legend of a domestic murder of a peculiarly atrocious 
kind, which turns out to be nothing in the world but the plot 
of an old tragedy by Lillo, the author of George Barnwell. 
So much does incident repeat itself. 

The text of the earlier part of the book will be interesting 
enough to the Capri-lover who has had the time and the 
opportunity to devote, at all events, a sufficient number of 
days to a sojourn on the island,—enough to become acquainted 
with its delightful variety of nooks and corners ; to have driven 
and redriven over its one solitary road, itself a marvel of 
construction, which connects the two townships of Capri and 
Anacapri, the twin-cities of the island (though, according to 
Mr. Walters, it has done nothing to lighten the traditional 
hatred which exists between the Capriotes and the Anaca- 
priotes) ; to have explored the villa of Tiberius, and all that 
appertaineth thereunto; to have delighted in the white and 
green Grotto as much as in the blue; to have exhausted the 
marinas, great and small; to have scaled the heights of 
Solaro, the one mountain, with the hermit on the way; to 
have speculated on the “formations” to his heart’s content ; 
to have sat and gazed from the lovely Punta di Tragara; and 
to have smoked and lounged away his hour or two at M. 
Scappa’s “ Five o’Clock Tea” shop in the very original market- 
place. He will remember bow he speculated upon the marked 
difference of character which distinguishes the sturdy islanders 
from the loafing lazzaroni across the Bay, and the general air 
of comfort and prosperity and work which marks the little 
Tiberian isle, with its own wines and its own harvests, its one 
little daily boat to connect it with Naples, with all service and 
all communication suspended except on fine days—no letters, 
no trouble, no nothing—and pension at the best hotels, excel- 
lent wine included, at 6fr. a day. “ Three-quarters of the 
population get their living directly or indirectly from the 
strangers who visit the island, to the number of some thirty 
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thousand every year,—of whom, however, at least nine-tenths 
remain but for two or three hours, arriving by the daily 
steamer from Naples and Torrento at noon and departing 
at three.” So goes on the traditional tourist-round. While 
Torrento and Castellamare are crowded with sojourners, the 
large majority are content with just time enough at Capri for 
one hurried round of the Blue Grotto, when they can do it— 
very often, even when they reach it, the water is too rough to 
allow of admission—luncheon at one of the hotels, a per- 
sonally conducted walk in hot haste (a stumble rather 
when the way is considered) up to Villa Tiberius pr 
back again, or a flit to Anacapri in time for the boat’s 
return. And their memory of Capri is like Verdant Green’s 
vista of Oxford’s spires and towers,—the Blue Grotto 
and a few etceteras. They have not realised the pretty local 
proverb, which Mr. Walters fails to quote,—“ Don’t leave the 
Blue Grotto without seeing Capri.” Almost as well might 
they be content with an experience of the famous cavern as 
it appeared in the grounds of the Italian Exhibition at South 
Kensington some seasons ago, a really admirable reproduc. 
tion of the strange interior, with the additional advantage 
that from the South Kensington grotto you could get a 
bird’s-eye, or rather a fish’s-eye, view of Vesuvius, whereas 
from the original you cannot. 

Of the curious tradition about the gradually sinking 
island which one gathers on the spot, certainly of much 
verisimilitude when compared with existing facts, which 
tell us that the Blue Grotto was a lofty cavern which formed 
a kind of smoking-room for Tiberius in the parallel of his 
nicotian hours, and that the famous little doorway by which 
the boat enters it was an arched window high in air, and 
of stories thereon dependent, Mr. Walters tells us nothing’ 
Nor does he speak of the theory which disconnects Capri 
altogether from the volcanic circle of the mainland, per. 
petually menacing new destruction from its Vesuvian capital, 
and makes it, it is said, a residence quite secure from the con- 
vulsions which devastate Ischia, even at so short a distance 
off. But he has collected theories of much geologic learning 
we doubt not, from the proper authorities, which will be 
better studied from his own pages than any transcript of ours. 
Enough that he tells us that the island is formed mainly of 
limestone strata from the tertiary period, covered in many 
places by a deposit of volcanic cinders and pozzuolanas under- 
lying the surface-soil (the latter is a ferruginous ash used in 
England for the making of fine mortar and cement), originally 
deposited in a red-hot state. These he conceives to have been 
transported originally “from the mouth of the vast crater now 
covered by the placid waters of the Bay of Naples, to which 
the name Cratere is still frequently given.” Geology and 
the character of the coast, he reminds us, seem to point to 
Capri as one part of the Sorrentine peninsula, insulated, 
perhaps, at the same time and by the same convulsion 
as Ischia and Procida, which one looks on from her shores. 
Strabo has written of that separation as an authentic 
fact; Strabo, who wrote in his day of Vesuvius as covered 
“with beautiful meadows except on the top, which is mostly 
level, but qnite sterile, with an appearance of ashes, showing 
rugged rucks of sooty consistency and colour, as if they had 
been burned with fire. From which one might conclude that 
the mountain had once burned and possessed fiery abysses, and 
had become extinguished when the material was spent.” And 
since then what has happened? Cities destroyed by the 
awaking of those once abysses, buried for years to be un- 
buried again in death; civilisations and religions flourishing 
and decayed, one to transform the face and story of the world, 
but not to touch the nature of that volcanic ground and those 
unfathomable waters. Science to speculate and Nature to 
appal, and man to wonder and suffer and inquire,—How old 
in all her terrors is the world ? 

Mr. Walters has a good deal of fun to show in the lightening 
of some of his exegetic pages, as when he gives us a quaint 
little anecdote to account for the mixed racial characteristics 
of the Capriotes, which, after much ethnological speculation 
of remote periods, connects certain aspects of them with the 
visit of an Irish regiment towards the close of the last cen- 
tury; or when inspired by the temptation of excavation, he 
digs vigorously on his own account on a likely spot, till he 
comes upon a fragment of the Daily Telegraph with the report 
of a dynamite outrage: and he has a good eye for a fine view, 
which enables him to reveal for us some of the features of 
the panorama from S. Maria di Soccorso of Capri, or of the 
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superb outlook from exquisite Amalfi, perhaps the most entire 
and perfect of all the chrysolites of the Mediterranean tiara. 
And he is an interesting guide, too, in the ever-attractive 
iegends of that strange and terrible Tiberius. Unable to 
deny the leading features of the repulsive story, he is still 
unwilling to believe the man as black as he has been painted, 
and likes us to recur to the better days before the ten years’ 
sojourn at Capri. As an Emperor he had done much for 
Rome, and given to his people the best of his strength and 
thought. And full, indeed, of suggestion and reflection is 
this passage as it stands :— 

“¢In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar the word 
of God came unto John, the son of Zecharias, in the wilderness.’ 
That was in the second year of the Emperor’s sojourn in Capri ; 
some years later followed the Crucifixion, of which announce- 
ment must have come in due course to Tiberius at the Villa Jovis. 
As I pace the grass-grown courts of that wonderful ruin, I re- 
member that he who used to dwell within its walls was the ruler 
whose friendship this timid Pilate feared to forfeit. ‘If thou let 
this Man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend,’—the morose and 
melancholy being who, moved by the remorseful record of his 
procurator, came, as Tertullian bears witness, to be so convinced 
of the dignity of the Nazarene, that he willed to enrol Him 
among the gods, and forbade any hand to be laid on those who 
believed in Him.” 

What an extraordinary approximation of time that was, and 
always will be, in the minds of so vast a multitude of men to 
out-reason reason. ‘“ The world,” in its own sense, was always 
small. In thethird year of Tiberius, who was its head-centre, 
that world was at about its worst and most “civilised.” Its 
most corrupted centre was about Naples. And Capri was 
Tiberius’ lair. And the word of God went out into the out- 
lying Roman wilderness. The whole of that “coincident 
accident” has so much in its significance, that earlier religions, 
co-existent but undiscovered races and lands, previous and 
later “discoveries,” progresses and sciences and supersti- 
tions—the very wrongs to be committed in its name—seem 
all as nothing to the central fact. 

We have been too much tempted by the engrossing theme 
to be able to dwell at more length upon Mr. Walters’ book, 
with its pleasant engravings to recall the fascinating places 
with which it deals. It is what he meant it,—desultory but 
attractive reading. He tells again the thrice-told tale of the 
earthquake at Casamicciola. Has he ever heard it in all its 
simplicity from the lips of the chief sufferer, the dear old 
English landlady of the Quisisana Hotel at Castellamare ? He 
takes us to La Cava, where he has a funny mystery of his 
own to tell us of, which he describes as ‘“‘the smallest adven- 
ture ever chronicled;” he has a seductive chapter on the 
Littus Veneris to write for us—with Posilipo and Baiw and 
Pozzuoli—and a happy description of the tramcars at Virgil’s 
Tomb as the meeting of Prose and Poetry. And he has, we 
regret to say, the stereotyped confession of the idler to end 
with, that he loves a mountain best from the bottom. From 
Lowell downwards, how many of our penmen have of late 
been tempted into that quotation? We thank Mr. Walters 
much for recalling us to “Caprez,” though, indeed, we may 
not bring ourselves to love it best in a book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine. (Cassell and Co.)—It is difficult to 
differentiate the magazines, even those published by one firm. 
How does the Family Magazine differ from the Quiver ? Perhaps 
in being more secular. Whatever may be the distinctions, we can 
safely say that these periodicals are good of their kind, and that 
they keep up their variety and freshness very well. Fiction, we see, 
continues to take the form of short stories. Of these there is an 
abundance. But other things are not forgotten. There is some 
pleasant discourse from time to time on the books of the year, and 
some discourse also, sometimes, as is to be expected, more useful 
than pleasant, from the “ Family Doctor.” (Talking of nightmare, 
by-the-way, the Family Doctor is a little too vague. He does not 
note the true differentia of the nightmare. This is, that the horror, 
whatever it is, appears amidst the familiar surroundings of the 
bedroom, and becomes tenfold more horrible. Where all is strange, 
nothing astonishes.) There is a particularly interesting paper, 
“* Students’ Day at the National Gallery.” We note the complaint 
by a copyist of “the rush made of late by rich and titled ladies ” 
into the already overcrowded field. It seems that these ladies 
pay a guinea or two to poor artists to touch up their own 
indifferent work. This is sbom'nab'y mean, though who are the 











people who give “‘ fifty, sixty, perhaps a hundred pounds” for 
these doubtful productions? Can people be snobs enough to buy 
a picture because it is done, or supposed to be done, by Lady B. 
or the Countess of A.? But literary men have much the same 
complaint to make. They are crowded out by Archbishops, 
Field-Marshals, and even Kings and Queens. Honest toilers 
ought not to be undersold either by dignitaries who receive public 
pay or convicts who are fed at the public expense.——Cassell’s 
Saturday Magazine is obviously meant to be popular, and without 
doubt succeeds in its aim. We cannot say that the expressly 
humorous part, whether illustration or letterpress, is as good as 
it was some years ago; but, as a whole, the volume is good, with 
plenty of entertaining reading. Nor is the element of instruction 
omitted. One admirable maxim deserves all the publicity that 
the most extended circulation could give,—* Marrying a man to 
reform him is equal to putting your fingers into a fire to 
extinguish it.” 

The Hanging of the Crane, and other Poems of the Home. By H. 
W. Longfellow. Illustrated. (Longmans.)—Among the other 
poems are “The Children’s Hour,” “ Maidenhood,” and “The 
Golden Milestone.” The illustrations are eight in number, and 
are as good as what we commonly get from the other side of the 
Atlantic are wont to be. There are some interesting bibliographical 
notes. “The Hanging of the Crane” was written on a theme 
originally suggested to Mr. T. B. Aldrich. As he did not avail 
himself of it, Longfellow used it himself. The proprietor of 
the Ledger paid $3,000 for it. It contains about two hundred 
and eight lines. Three pounds per line is good pay, though we 
think it has been surpassed here. In the poem, “To a Child,” 
there is a curious instance of coincidence. The line, “The buried 
treasures of the miser, Time,” occurs in it. Years after its 
composition, Longfellow wrote, ‘‘ What was my astonishment to- 
day in reading for the first time in my life Wordsworth’s beau- 
tiful ode “On the Power of Sound,” to read, “ All treasures 
hoarded by the miser, Time.” Some critics who are so ready to 
see conscious imitation where there is really only accidental 
coincidence, may note this with advantage. 


Flowers in May, by Mrs. Sale Barker (Routledge and Sons), is a 
book of verses intended for little readers, and seeming well suited 
to them, with illustrative pictures not quite as good as the letter- 
press.—F rom the same publishers we get, also from the pen of 
Mrs. Sale Barker, Toddles: a Happy Day in a Child’s Life. Here 
the story is told in prose; the drawings are good, just a little 
realistic perhaps. But the heroine seems to vary somewhat in 
age from chapter to chapter.——For Very Little Folk comes 
from the same publishers; while Poems and Songs for Young 
People is a selection, edited by Mrs. Sale Barker, which con- 
tains some notably good things,—as, tor instance, “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” Burns’s “For a’ that and a’ that” and 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night” (extract), Byron’s “ Sennacherib,”’ 
and“ The Shipwreck ” from “ Don Juan,’’—a fine piece which, owing 
to the bad company it is found in, is not so well known as it 
deserves. For Very Little Folk is suited, as regards both letter- 
press and pictures, for the readers which its title indicates. 


Parliamentary Pictures and Personalities. By Reginald Cleaver, 
Sidney P. Hall, Paul Renouard, H. W. Brewer, and other artists. 
With descriptive letterpress by Harold W. Cox. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This volume contains the illustrations of Parlia- 
mentary life and work which have appeared in the Graphic news- 
paper during the four Sessions 1890-93. To these have been 
added some six hundred reproductions of photographs of Members 
of the present House. It is interesting, by the way, to note the 
difference between the presentments of a man as given by the 
photograph and by the pen of a skilful artist. The photographs 
are curiously uninstructive, so to speak. The book itself is as 
pleasant and entertaining a volume to look through as can be 
easily imagined. It is quite impossible to describe its attractions. 
What would not one give to have the same portraiture of some of 
the famous Parliaments of old ? 

The Love of Christ (C. W. Faulkner and Co.), is an illustrated 
book of extracts from religious poetry, old and new. The names 
of Spenser, Charles Wesley, Keble, &c., are among the authors. 
Some texts, too, are taken from the Bible. The borders and initial- 
letters are mostly good—better, we are inclined to think, than the 
full-page illustrations. From the same publishers we have re- 
ceived Love and Sleep, and other Poems, by Lewis Morris, with 
designs by Alice Havers and Harriett M. Bennett. The poems 
selected are from “ The Songs. of Two Worlds ” and “ The Epic of 
Hades,” Andromeda, Psyche, and Niobe being the heroines repre- 
sented. Miss Alice Havers’s picturing of Andromeda is the one 
which we are inclined to prefer. 





Of old friends with whom we have willingly renewed acquaint- 
ance are Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradise, translated by the Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary, with illustrations by Gustave Doré (Cassell 
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and Co.); Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, with illustrations by 
Sir John Gilbert (Routledge and Sons); The Comic History of 
England, by Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett, with reproductions of two 
hundred engravings by John Leech, and twenty page illustra- 
tions (same publishers) ; and The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 
with illustrations by Howard Pyle, 2 vols. (Gay and Bird),—the 
portraits of Lowell are particularly interesting. 


Under the Sea to the North Pole. By Pierre Maél. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This story is somewhat after the manner 
of M. Jules Verne. There is science with a considerable element 
of the marvellous mixed with it, and there is adventure, not by 
any means of a commonplace kind. As one might expect, there 
is a considerable glorification of French things and persons ; nor 
is the opportunity lost of showing spite against Germany. There 
is a traitor in the crew, and he is a German chemist. It is really 
deplorable to see the pettiness of the ways in which the French 
feeling of resentment shows itself. 





Worthington, Junior: a Story of Contrasts. By Edith Sichel. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. )—Miss Sichell takes for her motto, 
“La faiblesse est plus opposée & la vertu que le vice,” and pro- 
ceeds to illustrate it by means of two stories of “high” and 
“low” life, bound together by a slight thread of sdapeatiisan 
At 2 o’clock on the same morning, two baby boys are born into 
the world. One into a life of luxury and love, the other, maimed 
almost directly after its birth by the indifference of its father, 
into such a life as is only to be found in the slums of our great 
cities. The one stunted in body and mind is elevated and 
refined in character, as far as his limited capabilities render it 
possible, by a great unself-seeking love, for the object of which 
he goes hungry many a day, and commits many a small theft, 
ending in one great robbery, undertaken in order to save the girl 
he loves from having herself to be the robber, and dies at last 
with unconscious heroism in a hospital. The other, with his keen, 
intellectual sympathies, yet lacking the force of character to 
translate them into action, sacrifices to his love of ease the 
woman who loves him and whom he loves, recognising in 
her his higher and purer self. Miss Sichell has made a very 
successful study of her weak hero, Worthington, junior. At 
first the reader believes in him and his lofty ideas much as do 
his friends, but soon begins to suspect that beneath the guise of 
self-sacrifice lurks indolence and self-indulgence. Very naturally 
and unobtrusively this becomes apparent, and yet with a feeling 
of inevitableness which brings with it a sense of irritation. Diana 
Saintsbury, the high-spirited, enthusiastic heroine, is hardly such 
a living study. Indeed, the commonplace, practical little cousin 
whom Worthington marries at last, because she will make him 
comfortable and make no demands on his better nature, though 
his love is given to Diana, is a much clearer conception. Thorn- 
cliff, too, the man of action and few words, the kind and con- 
siderate brother, Worthington’s foil in his own rank of life, is 
perhaps a little wanting in distinctness. The glimpse of smart, 
rather fast, fashionable life, and of its impulsive leader, Olga 
Dunlop, with her longing for happiness, and intuitive perception 
of the characters with which she comes in contact, is amusing and 
good. Miss Sichell makes us follow the story of her “ low-life”’ 
characters struggling with the misery of their sordid and depress- 
ing surroundings, with admiration and pity. Altogether, this is 
one of the most satisfactory novels we have read for some time, 
and leaves the reader with a sense of the fitness of things and of 
a reserve power that makes him hope for more and still better 
work from the same able hand. 


MaGazines AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for December:—Part 27 of A History of the English 
People, the Illustrated Archzxologist, the Geographical Journal, the 
United Service Magazine, the Free Review, Natural Science, the 
Manchester Quarterly, the Humanitarian, the New Review, the 
Expositor, the Anglican Church Magazine, the Expository Times, 
the Thinker, the Month, Knowledge, the Educational Review, the 
Parent’s Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Belgravia, 
the Review of Reviews, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Forum, the Newbery House Magazine, the Argosy, McClure’s 
Magazine, the Idler, the Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, 
Cassell’s Magazine, Good Words, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Girl's Own Paper, 
Fashions of To-Day, and the Boy’s Own Paper. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








—_—~>———__- 

Adams (8, D.); Posts’ Praise, OF CVO ...:..000.06.c.cesscesssocesescavessonased (E. Stock) 7/6 
Pee Oe ee ee eT (Unwin) 5/0 
Amand (I. de 8.), Women of Versailles, cr Sv0........ccesssessecesees (Hutchinson) 5/0 
— Powell (B. H.), Short Account of Land Revenue, cr Svo.....(Frowde) 5/0 
Tee Oe 8 er Hodder & Stoughton) 4/6 








—— 


Black (Mrs.), Le Bonne Cuisine, cr 8v0 .............ceceeeeeee pi bceseteseed +...(Col 

Bonavia (E.), Flora of the Le soy Monnments, 8y0.. Snetaal) We 
Rooth (E.), Life and Art of, cr 8V0 ........0..c.cecceeee sees (Unwin) 10/6 
Bray (C.), Ivanda, or the Pilgrim’s Quest, cr 8vo . Warne) 3/6 
Bunner (H.C ), Made in France, cr 8V0........5.-.-00+ Urwin) 3 
Burton (R.), Anatomy of Melancholy, 3 vols. hee ae --(Bell) 31/6 
Carr (H.), Key to J. B. Lock’s Arithmetic, cr wos Macmillan) 8/6 
Commons (J. R.), Distribution of Wealth, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 7/0 
Cordingly (W. G.), Guide to Stock Exchange, MOMS: occ ser ee (Low) 2/0 
Cox'(=}, eWay TWIAR, OF BHD w.c..0ccsscs --sercvossocncscesceserescccossescessd teen 6/0 


Cranach (L.), Book-plates of Count Ulrick of Mecklenburgh, 8vo . 
Crane (W.), Kight Illustrations to Shakspere’s Hamlet, FOG oro (Dent) 21/0 
Crocker (H. R.), Atlas of Diseases of the Skin, Fas. I, folio ...... (Pentland) 21/0 
Davidson (A.), What our Daughters Can Do for Themzelves (Smith & Elder) 3/6 
Faulkner (A.S.), Guide to the Public Medical Service. 8vo............... (Lewis) 2/ 

Foster (A. J.), Round About a Crooked Spire, cr 8vo ...... (Chapman ys Hall) 5/0 
Fox (C. A. ib Spiritual Grasp of the Epistl.s, 12mo . 





Free (R. N.), Church and Dissent, cr 8v0....06........sseeccsseeseeseenenees (E. Stock) 2/6 
Fryer (A. C.), Llantwit Major, a Fifth- Gustuis University, cr 8vo (EB. Stock) 4/6 
Gent (J. T.). Robert Finch, 16m0..............ccc0ceseesssssssseseececcceseeces —— ky) 1/6 
Gc ldsmith (0), Works, 5 vols., 12m0 ............ ssscosceee (Dent) 12/6 






Greville-Nugent (Mrs.), Land of Mosques, &e., 8vo . "(Ohapman 4 & Hall) 14, 
Grundy (S.), The Days of his —- GENO: icaceiscevareensed (Chatto & Windus 46 


Hauff (W.), ogy Glass Man, 12m0 00.0.0... eeeeeeeecee cece s06. (Unwin) 2/6 
Blanlénien'(0. Wi 02), DBO on... ..cc.scecsccasuccsovce sevsscsosevsedsss oo "(Scientific Press) 6/0 
Heaton (J. A.), For niture and Decoration in England during the Kighteenth 
ORI WO Me SOUND! cisescesenensnccssnspsacccnsserchiosesseiestudasusecepanuvedd Mare 1470 
Heroes and Studies from a Modern Woman, Cr 8V0 .........ce0ccesseeeeees fc nwin) 3/6 






Hoffman (Professor), Puzzles, cr 8vo.. Se 36 


Hooker (J. D.), Index Kewensis, Part 2. ‘Sto. Vekaanabensh shieti. weaieiiiitellncsd (Frowde) 4: 

Johnstone (J.), Reality versus Romaace, roy 8vo : oo & wane 21/0 
Kaftan (J.), Truth of the Christian Religion. 2 ? vols, 8vo... (Clark) 16/0 
Keith (L.), ’Lisbeth, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ............0000. 5: ceesseeeeeeee (Cassell) 31/6 






Kenealy sa , Molly ‘and her Man- of-War, CHOC tka eee (Bentley) 6/0 
Kirton (J. W.), Christian Growth, cr 8vo................. ....(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Kissell (C. >, Symbolical Book- Plates, POV ONO sis cn isscicscrsiusenr Flee. (Grevel) 4/0 
Lane-Poole (S.), Mohammedan Dynasties, Cr 8V0.........++-seeeesseees (Gonstabley 12/0 
Langmaid (J.), Elementary Lessons in Steam reunions cr ~ 1S ogy ae 6/0 


Lee (F. G.), Lights and Shadows, cr 8V0........ccceccesessstceceeceeees H. Allen) 60 
Lever (W. H.), Following the Flaz, NNN = stiicnc co canieteagssheceeressenainall ° why mm 2/0 
Lusted (C. P.), Feast of Cotytts. and other Poems, 12mo...... (Digby & Long) 3/6 


MacLean (E, ), Old and Middle English Reader, cr Bro ns Wanecest era (Macmillan) 8/0 
Mimi’s Marriage (Pseudonym Library, 12mo.......... seeeeee(Uawin) 2/0 
Morin (L), French Illustrators, Edition de Luxe.. (Hutchinson) 72/6 
Mulchester Muddle, a Tale, 12m0  ...........6 o-cceseecsececseeceecceseeee ccsuad (W.C.0.) 2/6 


















Newman (J.), Notes on Cylinder Bridge, Piers, &c., cr 8VO ...........000. Spon) 6/0 
O'Neill (H. C.), Told in the Dimpses, 16m0 ................ cesses ..(Gibbings) 2/6 
Orpen-Palmer (H. H.), Septem OREO OUD occicssenscsevsveecapsveeciae’ (Stock) 6/0 
Pearse (M. G.), Naaman the Syrian, l6mo . (W.C 0.) 276 


Pepys’ Diary, edited by H. B. Wheatlev. Vol. Tif. ‘v0... 
Piersol (G. A ), Text-Book of Normal Histology, 8vo . 

Riehl (W. H.), Die Vierzehn Nothelfer, 12mo 
Russia’s March Towards India, 2 vols. 8vo ..... 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLI., 8vo ... 
Scenery of the Poems of Tennyson. folio ..........ce:cceceesee ccceeeeeeeeees (Bampus) 63/0 
ee aS oe (G. von), Social Peace, cr 8vo ... .(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Sim (A. C. G.), Phoebe’s Shakespere, cr 8VO ...ce0.....ccceecssceceeeeeceeees (Bickers) 3/6 
Snow (F.), Cases and Opinions on International Law. roy 8vo ......... (Sweet) 20/0 
Sohn (C. E.), Dictionary of the Active Principle of Plants, 8vo ...(Ba‘lliére) 10/6 
Specimens of Greck Tragedy, translated by G. Smith, 12mo...... (Macmillan) 10/0 
Spencer’s Solid Geometry Solutions, MMM ssw cicney sents cscnncs sasceecducaane (Bean) 2/0 
Stirliog (J. H.), Darwinianism, Workmen and Work, 8vo om — 10/6 
Stock (E.), Master’s Guide for his Disciples, 12mo ) 3/6 
Story Album of Animals, 4to .............00...08 inccnhacahdesncsusaaibbbdednia (Ww. ‘inctnaet 3/6 
Taylor (W. M.), Silence of Jesus, cr 8vo . Hodder & Stoughton) 6/6 
Tennyson (M. A.), Fool of Fate, cr 870..0...........6.ccccseeeeceseeeee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Thompson (F. D.), In the Track of the Sun, 4to ....(Heinemann) 25/0 
Tovey (D. C.), Story of Samuel and Sau}, 12mo.. .(Cassell & Co.) 3 
Walton (F. P.), Scotch Marriages, cr 8vo (Green & Sons) 2/ 


3 +(Bell) 10/6 
‘"(Bailtidre) 12/6 
(Sonnenschein) 2/0 
(Low) 16/0 
“teas 12/6 














Wiggins (K. D.), Polly Oliver’s Problem, cr 8v (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Yorke (C.), Darrell Chevasney, cr 8vo............ (Jarrold) 3/6 
Zoe’s Lessons on Scientific Paimistry, cr 8vo . 16 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


“ y | 
LI B E RTY | containing 220 “ieee 
YULE-TIDE evarsr, razz, BEAUTIFUL, 


USEFUL, and ARTISTIC 


GIFTS | PRESENTS 
| from the Western and Eastern Worlds, 
Uncommon and Inexpensive. | POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S$ L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Offce—MATLOOK BANK. 
| conSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


SMEDLEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Oroquet Lawng, Fishing, Boating, &e. 





HYDROPATHY, | | 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2% to 4 guineas a week. 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt. Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensure 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTEERA" 

—The Lancet. 
Mlstrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, omen, and children, 
with names mp Country ft On se 1 ee -free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 TRY, OR eae WwW E. ps 
OLIVER BROS., 417 6xPORD TRERT. LONDO 


ST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE'S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Decem- 
ber 17th, at 1115; Mr. Frederic Harrison on “The Ethics of the Gospel and 
the Ethies of Science,” 
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About 80 persons ont of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
the yg ig J are content to wear spectacles made 
with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 
straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
separately, This method is always practised by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), at his onl dress, 63 
Strand, London, W.C., where he one be consulted 
personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIBRE.) 683 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000. 
TURKISH THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT _ 


is strongly recommended to a!l who are overworked, 


UNEQUAL 
VISION. 











AND OTHER needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “thas all the 

BATHS. —_ rey — ofa Lag paul country house,”’ 
eautifal Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis; Climate un- 

MAS SAGE. surpassed in England for winter and spring residence, 


For terms ana testimonials, apply to C. F, CARPENTER, 
Bishop Teignton, near Teignmouth, 


ELECTRICITY. 





BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established 1815, 


FUNDS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 
this great Society is conducted. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT November 20th, 1893. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. ! N S T i 7v U T | Oo N 2 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided 
£4,600,000. All persons now assuring will receive an additional shave of 
Projit over later Entrants, at the neat Division in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.0, 





Financial Year ends 


TPT SE TIOnS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. is 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MARK. 
E. DENT and 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
cation to 
co., 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS —The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 8.W.8., Secretary. 





RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM. 
MEND PRIVATE SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
late H.-M.«f High school). Good teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very good Music, French, and German, S;ecial arrangements for 
delicate girls. Reference is also kindly permitted to Kev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent, 





| eee SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 
hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 
—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 15th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 





AW STUDENT.—A CITY SOLICITOR, having a 

Commercial and General Practice, and upwards of 19 years’ experience 

with Pupils, is open to RECEIVE a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, either as Articled 

Pupil or for Preparation for the Bar. Seat in Principal’s room and personal 

attention, instruction, and actual practice. References tu well-kno wn barristers. 
—* MERUIT,” care of Hooper and Batty, 15 Walbrook, E.C. 





ONS of GENTLEMEN.—A few ADMITTED NEXT 

TERM to PUBLIC SCHOOL near London. £4); regular fees, £70.— 

Fa at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 33 Gracechurch 
reet, b.C. 





M38 WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

- High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





INTER RESIDENCE.—PREPARATION for UNI- 
VERSITIES, ARMY, &c.—The Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., late 
Head-Master of Blackheath School, RECEIVES a few PUPILS or UNDER- 
GRADUATES at SIDMOUTH, 8. DEVON, Mild and bracing climate; good 
golf, football, and cricket.—Addrezs Portland House, Sidmouth, 





ARE and VALUABLE BOOKS.—To be SOLD, the 

\ LIBRARY of the late JAMES ST. AUBYN, of St. Michael’s Mount. 

Unique collection of Theatrical Works and Scarce Plays ; also, 24 Folio Volumes 

of RARE PLAY-BILLS, on the 19th and 20th inst., at Monk’s Grove, Chertsey. 

inne a” of Messrs, WALTON and LEE, Anctioneers, 20 Mount Street 
ndcn, W. 





Roz AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instraction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1894, 


ELLINGORE HAL L 
near LINCOLN. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
For SONS of GENTLEMEN aged 15—19, 
Two Departments :— 

1. Preparation for Colonial life. 

2, Miscellaneous work for those whose future is undecided. Outdoor life 
manual work ; Public School discipline. 

Illustrated prospectus, FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 








THE 
eee IAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 





The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Stadents a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





Rese INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Phi!pot, 61 Chester Square, S.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Kev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 














DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 
Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at howe or abroad, may be obtained 

(free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 


terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


HEH ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT * 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DaVIs, R A, 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900, 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 

Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, aud two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Soviety’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMiE, M.A., Kiug’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schocls. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from Londor. 























= and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1893. 


Tickets for all principal places on the London and North-Western System, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Road), and dated to suit 
the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle Office, 
Piccadilly Circus, and other Principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company ; 
and at Messrs. Gaze and Sons’ Offices, 142 Strand, W.C., 4 Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., 18 Westbourne Grove, W.; the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society’s Stores, 105 Victoria Street, Westminster ; and ube L. B. and 8. C. Co.’s 
Offices, 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; as well as at the Railway 
Stations. 

On SATURDAY, December 23rd, a Special Express will leave Euston Station 
at 2.30 p.m. for Coventry, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. Passengers for 
these districts will not be conveyed by the 2.10 p.m. train from Euston on this 
date. Special trains will also be run from Willesden Junction at 2.55 p.m. to 
Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, principal Stations on the Tre.t Valley, and 
Statford, in advance of the 2.45 p.m. ordinary train from Euston, and from 
E: ston at 4.25 p.m. for Coventry and Birmingham. 

ON THE SAME Day THE N1GHT InIsH MAIL, DUE TO LEAVE Euston aT 8.20 Pp... 
WILL NOT LEAVE UNTIL 9.5 PM. Passengers from Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester for Holyhead and Ireland will leave at the usual hours, The Mail 
Steamer for Kingstown will not leave Ho'yhead until the passengers from London 
are on board. 

The 12.0 Night Train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 5.15 a.m. 
on Sunday, December 24, will be extended from Warrington to Kendal and 
Carlisle as on week days. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.-A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.15 a.m. for 
Northampton, Rugby, Birmingham, Stafford, Crewe, Manchester, Liverpool. 
Carlisle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. Other trains will run as on Sundays. 

On BANK HOLIDAY, TUXKSDAY, December 26th, the Express Trains usnally 
leaving London (Kuston) at 12.0 noon and 4.0 p.m. WILL NOT BE RON, 
Passengers will be conveyed by the 12.10 p.m. and 4.10 p.m. traius respectively. 
The 4.30 p.w., London (Euston) to Birmingham and Wolverhampton, will also be 
discontinued, and passengers will be conveyed by the 5.0 p.m. train, except those 
for Market Harovro’, Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, Wellingboro’, &c., who 
must travel by the 3.15 p.m. train from Euston. Numerous residential trains in 
the neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns will not be run. 

The Up and Down Dining-Saloons between London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
will not be run on Bank Holiday, but the Corridor Dining-Car trains between 
London and Edinburgh and G!asgow will be run as usual. 

For further particu'ars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 

London, December, 1893. FRED, HARRISON, General Manager. 
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IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIADILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
w. 7 } i 








USE 
rF R YS 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


“‘There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,.”—Medical Annual, 1893, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED  PRO- 


ROUFs, 
VIREOES, and 





ro MEATS. "Also, 





FESs5NCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 
peas SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


. eee for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS : — 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE. STREET, 





MATPAIR, ¥. 


DINNEFORD’S. 
MAGNESIA. 


Ready December 20th, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 1894. 
THE BEGINNER. Chaps, 1-3, 
WHILE WE Have TIME. 
Mrs, Montagu. 
Tue Turntna AGAIN OF Lapy DruMMOND. 
Count Moturen’s Memoirs. 
THE GREATER GuoRY. Chaps. 49-52. 
A Humorous RoGve, 
Tue INTERLOPER. Chaps, 1-3. 
UNBENDING Fate, 


RicHarD BenTLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 





MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE. 


Just published, TENTH EDITION, royal 8vo, cloth, 
45s, ; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. 


TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVI- 
LEGES, PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir THomas ERskKINE May, 
K.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Bencher of the Middle Temple. Tenth Edition. 
Books I. and II, Edited by Sir Reainaup F. D. Pat- 
GRAVE. K, .» Clerk of the House of Commons; 
Book III, Edited by ALFRED BonHam-CarteEr, Esq, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member of 
the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of 
Commons). 


London: Wm. Clowes and fons, Limited, Law 
Publishers, 27 Fleet Street, E.C. 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 





LL is not GOLD that GLITTERS 


may be said about many brilliant prospectuses 
that are frequently issued to financiers; they often 
herald the formation of companies which go up like 
the proverbial rocket and come down like a stick, 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, unlike such shaky 
ventures, are the soundest investments in which peo- 
ple suffering from disease can entrust their money. 
They have the reputation of over half-a-century, and 
every day they return substantial dividends in the 
form of good health. No disease has yet disputed 
their influence when a fair trial has been given. They 
cure dysentery, diarrhoea, weakness, and liver and 
kidney diseases, whilst for skin diseases they have no 
—_ Sold by all chemists, &c. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLt and Upsam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BREeNnTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 LIST, 


‘The STANDARD WORK cn WHIST. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION (70ch Thousand). Cap. 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. Han:somely printed 
in red and black. Revised throughout, 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By ‘** CavenpDisH.” 





















FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
Se Handsomely printed in red and black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and The UNBLOCKING 
GAME. hex **CAVENDISH,.” 














Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 
Jans Guat 3 and a Treatise on the Game by 


SIXTH EDITION, 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 


PowE, F R.S. An Essay on the x. 4 and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
e WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


CARD GAMES by es CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES :—Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand ; Rules for Third Hand 
—Piquet—Rubicon Bézique—Polish Bézique— 
Ecarté — Cribbage — Kucnre — Imperial—spoil- 
Five—Calabrasella—Sixty-Six. 













cap. ed cloth, gilt extra, price 




































The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 163, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROOGH. _ Illus. 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By “ Caven- 


DISH, 


The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 
EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in red and black. 
PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 
Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 

the Game, by ‘* CAVENDISH.” 


” Handsomely printed in red and black, 








SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls, 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by *‘ CavENDISH.”” 


The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion, Edited by “ CavENDISH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1894, in 
Great Variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Also, ‘‘ FINGER” and 
“THUMB”-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 








THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. 


DECEMBER. Price 2s. 64. 


ABRIDGED ConTENTS :—Political Causes of Busi- 
ness Depression. By Governor Russell.—The Battle- 
ship of the ge vd a Reply to Admiral Colomb. By 
Captain W. E. Sampson, U.S.N.—Thoughts on Eng- 
lish Universities. By the late Professor Freeman.— 
The Hawaiian Situation. By E. T.Chamberlain and 
others.—Parliamentary Manners. By Justin Mac- 
Carthy, M.P. 


London : Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











HE LIVERPOOL anp LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTaBLISHED 1836, 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 





Total InvESTED FunpsS ExcEED E1agut MILLIONS STERLING, 





LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 


BONUSES LARGE. 


AND GLOBE 


26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


| Pall M 


A £3 3s, per annum. 
| 200 members who are now being elected). 


| PALL MALL CLUB 
| we 
Established for Social Purposes only. 


yey consist of spacious, lofty, a 


and well-lighted rooms, with frontage to 


Entrance-fee , £2 2s, (suspended for the first 


Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to Par- 
ticipate in Ninety PER CENT. OF THE PRoOFItTs of their class. 


APPLY FOR R PROSPECTUS. 
Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


| eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS ve eee eee, £16,000,000. 


7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Full information sent on application to the SECRETARY. -_ 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
- £10 1 








Page 0 0{ Narrow Column .., £310 0 

5 5 0} Half-Column...... 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Colamn 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page £14 14 0| Inside Page ......... . £12 12 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column ethalf-width), 58.5 “and ls, per 
| line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


| 
| 
| Half-Page .. 
>| 
| 
| 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


The LIGHT PRINCESS, and other Fairy- 


Tales. By Greorar MacDonatp. [Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME in the “HEROES of the NATIONS” SERIES. 


HENRY of NAVARRE and the HUGUE- 


NOTS in FRANCE. By P. F. Wittert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 


The WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an 


Account of the Big Game of the United States, and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound, and Rifle. By Turopore Roosevett. With Illustrations by 
Remington, Frost, Sandham, and others, 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTURY of NEW 


YORK, from the BEGINNING of the WORLD to the END of the DUTCH 
DYNASTY. By Wasuineton Irvine. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 
Original Illustrations by E, W. Kemble. 2 vols., white cloth extra, gilt top, 
price 25s. net. 

Uniform with the ** VAN TWILLER EDITION,” 


IRVING'S CONQUEST of IRVING’S 
GRANADA. THE ALHAMBRA. 
Illustrated with Photogravures by Illustrated with 30 Photogravures by 
R. H. Lawrence. R. H. Lawrence, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. net. | 2 vols., cloth extra, 25s. net. 


STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and 


ITALY. By the late Professor E, A. Frerman, D.C.L. With a Preface by 
Miss FLORENCE FREEMAN, With Portrait, 2 vols, 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


CHINESE NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed Folk, Actors in the Komance of “‘ The 
Strayed Arrow.” By ADELE M. FreLpr. Illustrated by Chinese Artists. 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and New York. 
VAUGHAN, SILURIST (HENRY).—SECOLAR POEMS 
by, including pieces by Toomas Vavauan (“‘ Eugenius Philalethes”’), Edited, 
with Notes and Bibliography, by J. R. Tuttn. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s, net, 
carriage paid; Large-Paper Copies (100 only), demy 8vo, buckram, 6s, net, 
carriage paid, 
“‘Mr. Tutin has done we!l to edit a selection from the secular poems of Henry 
Vaughan......A welcome little volume.”’—Athenzum, 





Hull: J. R. TUTIN. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. Sermons 
and Addresses by the late RusseELL Lant Carpenter, B.A. With a Short 
Memoir by Frances E. Cooke. Edited by J. Esttrn Carpenter, M.A. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Mainly expositions of a very admirable kind of the 
application of religious principle to personal, social, and national questions.” 
INQUIRER.—* Probably few ministers have such a record as Mr. Carpenter 
in the steady, forceful, and efficient direction of public and private attention 
to wrongs and evils that cried out to be righted and removed. The volume is an 
eloquent testimony to this aspect of his life and work.” 
UNITARIAN.—“ Few ministers have ever been more beloved or have exerteda 
stronger or more ennobling personal influence...... the sermons and addresses are 
instructive and inspiring.” 


Kegan Paut, TRENCH, Triipner, and Co., Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

















AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
. PRKSENTS. Threepence discount in the shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of New, Illustrated and Fine Art Books (with few exceptions) ; 
also off Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders by post execnted by 
return. Catalogues of New Books and Remainders Gratis and Postage Free.— 
GILBERT and #IELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKBUYERS and COLLECTORS should have our 
NEW LISTS of CHRISTMAS BOOKS and SURPLUS BOOKS (including 
Large-Paper Editions, &c.), at very low prices. The largest stock of Children’s 
song? 7 cea and F, DENNY, 304 Strand; and 28 and 29 Booksellers’ 
w, W.C. 








Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 

NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SpecraTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Causes for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller o- Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 











T. AND T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DARWINIANISM: Workmen and 


Work. By J. Hutcuison §treime, F.R.C.S., and LL.D. Edin., Author of 
**As Regards Protoplasm.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Just published. 
Summary OF Contents.—Part I. The Workmen: Introductory—Contemporary 
Philosophy in the Time of Dr. Erasmus Darwin—Dr. Thomas Brown and Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin—Dr. Erasmus Darwin (Two Chapters)—Dr. R. W. Darwin— 
Charles Darwin (Six Chapters), Part Il. The Work: Authorities Used, &c.— 
What Led to the Work, and the Success of It—What in Mr. Darwin himself 
Conditioned That—The Struggle for Existence—The Survival of the Fittest— 
Determination of What the Darwinian Theory Is—Design—Natural Selection 
Criticised (Four Chapters)—The Buok on the ‘‘ Emotions’? (Two Chapters)— 
Concluding Considerations—Result. 


The TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION. By Profe:sor Junius Kartayn, Berlin. Translated from the 
German, under the Author’s supervision, by G. Ferries, B.D. With a Pre- 
fatory Note by Prof. Fiint, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 163. net. [Just published. 
Summary OF ConTENTS.—Division I. Ecclesiastical Dogma—The Origin of 
Dogma—Development of Theology—Orthodox Dogmatics—Breaking-up of Eccle- 
siastical Dogma—Judgment of History. Division II, The Proof of Christianity— 
Knowledge—The Primacy of Practical Reason—Criticism of the Traditional 
Speculative Method—The Proof of Christianity—Conclusion. 


The EARLIEST LIFE of CHRIST 


EVER COMPILED from the FOUR GOSPELS: Being ‘‘ The Diatessaron of 
Tatian”’ (Circ. A.D. 160). Literally Translated from the Arabic Version, and 
cootaining the Four Gospels woven into One Story. With an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Rev. J. Hamiyn Hitt, B.D. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. [Ready December 15th. 
ConTENTS.—Introduction; The Diatessaron; Appendixes—Comparative Table 
of Contents—Analysis of the Gospels—Various Readings—Miracles in the Diates- 
saron—Parables—Allusions to St. John the Baptist—Movements of Jesus— 
Allusions to the Diatessaron in Ancient Writings—Dr. Zahn’s Order—The 
Ephraem Fragments—List of Authors, 


WHAT THINK YE of the GOSPELS? 


A Handbook of Gospel Study. By the Rev. J. J. Hatcompe, M.A., Author 
of “ The Historic Relations of the Gospels.” S8vo, 33,6d. [Just published. 

TuHEs1s,—That, inasmuch as the Gospel Record is demonstrably an organic 
fourfold whole, the Synoptic Theory is tantamount to an affirmation that in 
matters of investigation threefourths are equal to the whole. 

Piay,—To show that the same definition, the same branches of evidence, the 
same analysis, and the same systematic threefold omission and threefold repetition 
of Johannean incidents and details are illustrated in every one of the forty 
samples of the joint authorship of four writers,—viz., in (a) Fourteen Sectional 
Histories, (b) Ten Fourfold Narratives, and (c) Sixteen Fourfold Statements. 

With Diagram of Construction and Subject, and Verbal Analyses of each 
Group of Samples. 


The TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


Expounded by Dr. C. Von Ore ii, Basel, Author of Commentaries on 
*‘Tsaiah”’ and “ Jeremiah,” “Old Testament Prophecy,” &c. 8vo, 10s. 64. 
[Just published, 
Detailed Catalogues post-free on application, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Spectator.— No one could come nearer to Matthew Arnold except Matthew 
Arnold himself.” 
Saturpay Review.— Grace, refinement, a chastened melancholy, and a 
pathos that is deep and placid but never superficial, are to be noted as charac- 
teristic of Mr. Truman’s poetry.” 











By Joseph Truman. 


AntTI-Jacobin.—“ His verse is that of a scholar, a reflector upon life, wistful 
yet tranquil.’’ 
Worip.—“ More wholesome and sincere than nine-tenths of the stuff that 


seems to pass with our reviewers for high poetry.” 
Acapemy.—“ The desire of pleasant things grows with their possession, and 
we cannot read such verses without wishing there were more of them.”’ 
ATHEN£UM.—“ Mr. Truman’s poems are of the kind which show their writer 
to be a man of education, refined feeling, and cultivated taste, with a good ear 
and ample command of language—in fact, well fitted altogether for a poet’s 
work, if but he were a poet.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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JAMES R.OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO EDITIONS WERE RAPIDLY DI POSED OF. A THIRD EDITION HAS BEEN PREPARED, 


7 Ee TT ERS O FE 
LOWELL 


JAMES RUSSELL 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 
The TIMES says :—‘‘ Among the books of the present season, few are likely to attract 
and enchain more readers than the ‘ Letters of James Russell Lowell.’” 
CROWNED BY THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


The LIFE of MARY ANTOINETTE. By Maxine bE 1a 


a r. ith 27 Portraits, 2 vols., cloth extra, 21s. 

Te SPEC TA ron ec We observe that the original of this book has been commended by the French 
Academy, and it would be hard to find in modern French literature a work that is better worth translating 
than is this, The translation is a careful and good one. No Life of Marie Antoinette that has yet been 
published is as good as is that of M. de la Rocheterie. The trauslator is not in this case the proverbial 
*traitor.’ It appears appropriately in the centenary of the Queen’s death.’ 

With PORTRAIT and MAP, demy 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVELS in INDIA a HUNDRED YEARS AGO; with a 


Visit to the United States. Being Notes and Reminiscences by THomas TWINING, a Civil Servant of the 
H clbee= ad ect Tusiia Company, Preserved by his Son, Tomas Twining, of Twickenham, and Edited 
by the Rev. Witt1am H. G. Twin1na, Vicar of St. Stephen's, Westminster. f ’ Mi 
The TIMES says:—‘‘ The subject and date of th‘s narrative mark it a3 of exceptional interest. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


RIDERS of MANY LANDS. By Colonel ‘IT. A. Dopcr. With 


numerous Drawings by Frederick Remington. Demy 8vo, gilt top, cloth extra, 16s. ’ . rt 
The TIMES says :—‘* Colonel Dodge writes with wide knowledge, keen sympathy, ani trained judgment. 


° > ° . = 2 
ALTHEA. Dialogues on Aspirations and Duties. By Vernon 
Lee. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; ; : is 
The TIMES says :—“ The dialogues are full of charm, alike for their grace of style, their masculine reach 
of thought, their intellectual sobriety and serenity, and their lofty ethical tone. 
W WORK by ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 


An INTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS of SCIENCE. 


By St. Groner Mivart. Handsomely Iilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
Uniform with ‘* Types of Animal Life.” 
SHORT STORIES BY BRITISH AUTHORS. 

NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “ DODO.” NOW READY. 

SIX COMMON THINGS. By E. F.|IN A NORTH-COUNTRY VILLAGE. 
Benson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. é By M. E. Francis, Author of “ Whither?” 
(THIRD EDITION. Cloth, 3s. 6d 

“ A book by the anthor of ‘ Dodo’ is sure to attract Janta . : 
attention, and in ‘Six Common Things’ we certainly | ‘The whole book is so good that it ought to be 
‘have a very clever picce of work.’’—Pub.’s Circular. ' read through from cover to cover.’—Athenvwn, 


NOTE.—New List of Books Free on application. 
London: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By Alfred Gurney, Vicar of 


St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. Small 8vo, 5:. : 4 5 
ACADEMY.—“ Mr. Gurney has eyidently been a good deal under the influence of that earlier phase of 
Rossetti’s art—both in painting and poetry —which dallied with spiritual mysticism, and songht 10 give 
them a visible embodiment.” 


The STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the Rev. Alfred 


Gurney. Crown 8vo, 5s. : en 
GUARDIAN.—“ A beautifully written book, fall of mystical teaching. 


WAGNER’S PARSIFAL: a Study. By the Rev. Alfred 


Gurney. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 64. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and Co., Limited, 
PATEKNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 63., 83., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 103., and 183. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tius, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
Catalogues post-free. 188 STRA N D. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1964. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

ceceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—Ses Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 











JAMES | NISBET AND C0.’s 


KS SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


WILD FLOWERS of the HOLY 
LAND. 54 Plates printed in Colours, Drawn 
and Painted after Nature by Hanna ZELLER, 
Nazareth. With a Preface by the Rev. H. B. 
Tristram, Canon of Durham, and 9n Introduc. 
tion by Epwarp ATKINsoN, F.LS., F.Z.S. 4to, 2ls, 

By FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 

POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. extra 
crown 8vo, with Portrait. 8:. 61., gilt edges. 

LIFE ECHOES. With 12 Illustrations 


of Alpine Scenery, printed in Colours. Small 


4to, 12s, 

SWISS LETTERS 2:2 ALPINE 
POEMS. With 12 Chromo-Lithozraphs of 
Alpine Scenery and Flowers. Small 4to, 123.; 
Cheaper Edition, 5:. 

LIFE CHORDS. Being her Earlier 
and Later Poems. With 12 Chromo-Lithographs 
of Alpine Scenery, in one of which is introduced 
a Portrait of the Author in the ninth year of her 
age. Small 4to, 123, 

LIFE MOSAIC. Being “The Ministry 
of Song” and * Under the Surface.” With 12 
Coloured L[ilustrations of Alpine Flowers and 
Swiss Mountain and Like Scenery. Sm. 4to, 12s, 


The WALRUS-HUNTERS: a 
Romance of the Realm of Ice. By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, extra crown 
8vo, 5s. 

*Admirably diversified in incident, and full of 
interest in all respects,””—Saturday Review, 

The CLOSE of ST. CHRISTO. 
PHER’S. A Story for Girls. By Emma Mar. 
SHALL. With Illustrations, extra crown 8yo, 5s. 

“old in the tasteful, sensible way which we are 
accustomed to look for in Mrs, Marshall’s works,”— 
Spectator. 

The ANDERSONS: Brother and 
Sister. By AGNES GiBeRNE, With Illustrations, 
extra crown 870, 3s. 6d. 

“ A domestic story, thoroughly wholesome." —Man. 
chester Examiner. 

TOM and HIS CROWS; or, Romantic 
Adventures in Switzerland. By Jessie M. E. 
Saxsy. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

** Mrs. Saxby is as charming and fresh us ever...... 
Children will be deligited with tho story, it is so 
simple and natural, and the humour is remarkably 
spontaneous,’ —Spectator, 

STRANGE YET TRUE: Interesting 
and Memorable Storics Retold. By Dr. MACAULAY, 
With Illustrations, extra crown 8vv, 53. 

‘Among the five-ind-twenty true stories in this 
book none are trifling, and many are of the highest 
interest.”—Athenzuin 


JAMES NISBET AND CO. 
31 BERNERS sTREET, W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 53. 


FOR HEART AND LIFE: 


SERMONS 


BY THE 
Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN, Author of “The People o? 
the Pilgrimage,” 
Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON. 





THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 
Established for the purpose of Printing Rare and 
Unpublished Voyages and Travels. Subscription, 
One Guinea a Year. Two Volumes issued annually. 
JUST ISSUED to MEMBERS. 


ARLY VOYAGES and TRAVELS 

in the LEVANT. 1. The Diary of Master 
Thomas Dallam, 1599-1600. 2. Extracts from the 
Diaries of Dr. John Covel, 1670-1679. With some 
Account of the Levant Company of Turkey Merchants. 
Edited by J. THEODORE BeEnt, Esq., F S.A, F.R.G.S. 


SHORTLY to be ISSUED. 
HE VOYAGES of FOXE and 


JAMES to HUDSON’S BAY. 2 vols. Edited 
by MILLER Curisty, Esq. 


Detailed Prospectus, with favourable terms of pur- 
chase of back volumes by Members and the Public 
generally, may be had on application to Mr. Cas. J. 
CuiarKX, 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, Esq,,C.B., President. 

WILLIAM FOSTER, Esgq., Hon. Secretary. 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


ON FISTULA: 


And its Radical Cure by Medicines. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
London: James Kpps and Co., Limited, 48 Thread. 
needle Street, and-170 Piccadilly, 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 





Is a Certain Oure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIAKKHMa, COLICS, &e. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompunies each bottle, 
SOLE Manuracturer—J. T. DAVEN PORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s.14d., 23. 9d., 43. Gd. 





agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 7id., and tins, ls. 14d.; 3 
| “JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd , Homeopathic Chemists, 
' Londox.” 
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LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S BOOKS 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
ANACREON. The Greek Text, with Thomas 


Sraney’s Translation. Edited by 4. H. Burs:... Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 
Feap. 4to., 21s. net. 
«4 sumptuous edition, charmingly illustrated.”—Times. 
«4 work which will prove most alluring to the lover of beautiful books, and which 
cannot offend the most ascetic and fastidious schelar.”—New York Nation. 


BECKFORD, WILLIAM.—VATHEK. Edited by 


Dr. RicHarp Garnetr. With 8 Full-Page Etchings by Herbert Nye. Demy 8vo, 
21s. net. (450 Copies printed for England; 150 for America.) 
« A handsome new edition of Beckford’s celebrated Oriental tale, ‘Vathek,’ will be 
welcome to many readers.”’—Tinies. 
“Dr. Garnett has done more than all his predecessors to clear up the difficulties which 
surround the bibliography of ‘ Vathek.’ ”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


CATULLUS, with the PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


The Latin Text, without Translation. Edited by S. G. Owen, Tutor of Christ 
Church. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Feap. 4to, 16s. net. 
Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional Illustration, 31s. 6d. net. 
“The edition deserves a welcome from all who retain their love for the finest works of 
Latin poetry ; and the professed scholar will find it not merely a handsome copy of a 
favourite poet, but also a serious piece of work which will have to be taken into account 
by all future editors of Catullus.”—Athenxum. 


RABELAIS, FRANCIS.—FIVE BOOKS of the 
LIVES, HEROIC DEEDS, and SAYINGS of GARGANTUA and HIS SON 
PANTAGRUEL. Translated by Sir THomas Urquuart, of Cromarty, and Prrer 
Antony Morreux. With an Introduction by ANaTroLe pe Montarcton, and Illus- 
trations by Louis Chalon. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £3 3s. net. 

“The Seylla and Cherybdis of an illustrator of Rabelais are very well marked and 
very well known. There is the danger, into which the late Jules Garnier feil, of 
exaggerating the gauloiserie of the master ; and there is the danger, which even M. 
Robida has not escaped, of being grotesque and gigantesque ad nauseam. M. Chalon 
has steered betwixt right cunningly.” —Saturday Review. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY-TALES. Translated by R. 


Nispet Bain. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. Demy Svo, ds. 
“We quite agree with Mr. Bain that the Russian fairy-tales are greatly superior in 
their frolicsomeness and exuberance to the German.”—Atheawum. 
“The six admirable full-page illustrations approach as near to our ideal fairy-book 
pictures as may be.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SCARRON, PAUL.—The COMICAL ROMANCE, 


and other Tales. Translated by Tom Brown, of Shifnal, and others. With an 
Introduction by J. J. Jusszranp, and Illustrations from the Designs of Oudry. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, £1 1s. net. 

“This handsome edition, in which the type and paper leave nothing to desire, is 
illustrated by engravings after the designs of Oudry, who had made himself a reputation 
asa French Hogarth before he betook himself to doing portraits of the dogs of the 
Court. What is still better, the publishers have persuaded M. Jusserand to act the 
gentleman usher to the Scarron Redivivus. He has contributed an admirably thought- 
ful fal and appreciative introduction.”—Times. 


NOVELS AND SHORT. THE MUSES' LIBRARY 
STORIES. “ROBERT HERRICK’S 


GEORGE GISSING. — The POEMS. Edited by A. W. Pottarp. 


With an Introduction by A. C. Swin- 
Novel. 








EMANCIPATED: a Crown | BURNE. 2 vols. 1Smo, 10s. net. 
8vo, 6s. [New Edition. 


‘ANDREW MARVELL. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN.— Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 2 vols. 1Smo, 
SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT: 10s. net. 
a Novel. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | E D M U N D Ww AL LER. 
A BLACK PRINCE, and | Edited by G. Tuorn Drury. 1 vol. 
other Tales. By the Author of “Told SBano, Se. Bh. 
in a Verandah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. JOHN GAY. Edited by 
(Anglo-Indian Tales.) Joun UNDERHILL. 2 vols. 18mo, 10s. 
H. PEARCE. — DROLLS ue. 
from SHADOW-LAND. 18mo, 3s.6d.. WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited 


(Chiefly Cornish Tales. ) | by W. B. Yeats. 1 vol. 18mo, 5s. net. 
| { vo » yeaudy. 
IRISH FOLK-TALES. [Now ready 


YEATS, W. B. —The CELTIC *.* In January, 1894, the WORKS of 


WILLIAM BROWNE of T AVISTOCK, 
TW ILIGHT. 18mo, 3s. 6d. | 2 vols., will be added to the Series. 


By the EDITOR of “ON SURREY HILLS,” &e. 


FOREST, FIELD, and FELL. By J. A. Owen. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN 


J. 








, 16 Henrietta vier Covent 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THE LITTLE MERMAID, 


And Other Stories. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 
With 65 Illustrations (chiefly Full Page) 
by J. R. Weguelin. 
12s. 6d., royal 4to. 


*,* Also 150 Copies on Hand-made Payer, with the 


Illustrations mounted on Japanese Paper. £1 113, Od. 
net, [ Ready. 
“His (Mr. Bain’s] English is pleasing 


and fluent, with just the right quality of 
colloquial ease which becomes the style 
of a story-teller, and is emphatically 
characteristic of the original. As to 
the artist’s work, we cannot but think 
it was a happy inspiration that led Mr. 
Weguelin to interpret the exquisite imagin- 
ings of Andersen. His drawings are admir- 
ably sympathetic with the spirit of the 
stories, and extremely refined and graceful 
in conception. They must be placed in the first 
rank as artistic translation. We would note 
especially the charming drawings for ‘ The 
Little Mermaid,’ ‘The Marsh King’ s Daugh- 
ter, ‘The Story of the Year,’ ‘ ‘The Wild 
Swans, ‘Ib and Little Christina,’ and 
‘The Travelling Companion.’ In the last- 
named story there is a delightful drawing 
of the enchanted princess gazing, with 
something of Moreau-like mysticism in her 
countenance, at the head of the troll on the 
floor ; and delightful also are ‘ The Naughty 
Boy’ (83), and the lovely drawing of Eliza 
in ‘The Wild Swans’ (244), and ‘The 
Marsh King’s Daughter’ (124), and the 
admirable soldier marching off with the 
tinder-box (41),and many another charming 
design.” —Saturday Review. 

“ This is distinctly the most beautiful gift- 
book we have seen for the year.” —Queen. 

“To the joy of the little ones and the 
appreciation of the book by their elders, 
Mr. J. R. Weguelin, who illustrates the 
tales, will add largely. There is a mingling 
of delicate humour and poetic insight in 
the well-drawn pictures so liberally scat- 
tered about the book that consorts admir- 
ably with the spirit of the great writer. 
The volume is tastefully bound and the text 
is excellently printed.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“As for Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s illustra- 
tions, it would scarcely be possible to over- 
praise them. The pencil can do no more for 
Andersen than Mr. Weguelin has done for 
him here.”—Sketch. 

‘““Mr. Bain is the last and best of all 
Andersen’s translators.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Among all the books which, so far, have 
come before us, there could scarcely be ima- 
gined anything prettier or more graceful, 
and this not in the matter of its illustra- 
tions alone, than the new edition of ‘ The 
Little Mermaid.’...... The poetry of the tales 
seems to have inspired the artist to give us 
of his best work, and the result is so pleas- 
ing that the book is not likely to be given 
over wholly to the youngsters, but must 
enjoy a far wider popularity and survive a 
criticism other than that of the nursery.”— 
G raph ic. 

“ His (Mr. Bain’s! translation is remark- 
ably good and faithful.”—Athenxum. 





THE GIFT-BOOK FOR ADULTS. 
THE 


DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. 
Translated by JOHN PAYNE. 

Illustrated by Lours CHaton. 

2 vols. imperial Svo, £3 3s. net. 





Garden, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


Late Dean of Westminster. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
With the Co-operation and Sanction of the 


Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 
[Ready on the 18th inst, 








Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A MEMOIR OF H.R.H. THE LATE 


DUKE OF CLARENCE. 
Written with the Sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 


With Portraits and Illustrations by Wm. Simpson and others. 
[Just out 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s., with Maps and Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION 
Lek PAMIRS. 


Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. 


By the EARL of DUNMORE. 


MORNING POST :—* Lord Dunmore’s account of his adventures in those far-off lands is excellent read- 
ing throughout, and is very well illustrated.” 

TIMES :—‘‘ A trustworthy record of an interesting journey...... The book gives a very fair idea of the 
character of the Pamirs, of the relations between Russia and China in that region, and of politics generally 
in Central Asia,”’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ For sportsmen there is much to read in these two volumes of grand hunting 
days after the ‘ ovis poli,’ the Tibetan antelopes and wild horses,” 





Crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the Daily 
Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons. From 1886 to 1892 inclusive. By Sir RicHarp 
TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.8.I., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH (aiter- 


wards COUNTESS of WESTMORLAND) from GERMANY and FRANCE during the CAMPAIGN of 
1813-14. Edited by her Daughter, Lady Rosk WerIGaLL., With Portraits. 


An Edition de Lure (Fourth Edition). 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST the ALPS in the 


YEARS 1860-69. Including the History of the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, By Epwarp 
Wuyrmrer. With 5 Maps and 136 Illustrations, price £2 12s, 61. net. 


With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 9s. 


The CONVERSION of INDIA. From Pantznus to 


the Present Time, 193—1893. By GrorGe Smirtu, C.I.E., LL.D., Author of Lives of William Carey, 
Henry Martyn, John Wilson, and Alexander Duff. 


Medium 8vo, 18s, 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU; or, 3,800 Miles 


on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. H. SavaGr Lanpor. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Mr. Landor’s book is one of the most attractive records of research which has 
been brought to public notice in the present year.’’ 
TIMES :—“ Mr. Landor is to be thanked for letting in light on this strange people, and for brushing 
away many fables circulated about them.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG: Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village. 


By GaBRIEL SETOUN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IVAR the VIKING. A Romantic History, based upon 


ee Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Paut B. Du Cuatuv, Author of “ The Viking 
ge ” . 
i With Portraits, crown 8vo, 93. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. New and Abridged 


Edition of the Memoir of Madame Jenny Linp-Go.pscumipt, 1820.51. From MSS, and Documents 
Collected by Mr. Gotpscumipt. By H. Scorr HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and W. S. 
Rocxstro, Author of ** The Life of Mendelssohn.” 


With numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. Edited by F. 


W. PenneraTHER, LL.D. An entirely New Work, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Comprising a Connected Narrative of Our Lord’s Life, from 
the Synoptic Gospels, in the Original Greek. 
With Concise Grammar, Notes, Vocabulary, and an Account of the Text. 
By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
This Volume is intended to aid those who desire to study the New Testament in the Original Greek Text, 


The student, without any previous knowledge of the language, and with only a moderate amount of labour, 
may, by the assistance of this book, gain an insight into the Gospel Narrative Text which he could not 
otherwise acquire, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











CASSELL § COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready early next week, price 21s. 


The STOR Yof the SUN. 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and other Illustrations. 


In this Volume an account is given 
of the present state of our knowledge 
with respect to the principal Solar 
Phenomena. It is intended specially 
for the general reader, and the Text 
is simply Illustrated by Engravings 
and Plates. 


Now ready, price 31s. 6d. 


The STORY of OUR 
PLANET. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Maps and 
about 100 Illustrations. 

“ Suffice it that the contents of his book 
are as varied, while having regard to funda- 
mental unity, as they are suggestive, and 
that the maps and illustrations are not less 
artistic because they are interpretative.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, 3 vols., price 81s. 6d. 


"LIS BETH. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of 
« The Chilcotes,” “ In Spite of Herself,” &c. 


Q's NEW WORK. 
Just published, cloth, 6s.—The 


DELECTABLE DUCHY 


Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
By Q, Author of “Dead Man's 
Rock,” &c. 


“Open this book where you may, 
you will light upon something that 
attracts and holds .”’—Guoxs. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION 
TO LORD ROBERTS. 


Just ready, price 6s. 


A KING’S HUSSAR; 


being the Military Memoirs for Twenty- 
five Years of a Troop Sergeant-Major 
of the 14th (King’s) Hussars. Edited 
by Hersert Compron. 

“This book, which is dedicated by per- 
mission to Lord Roberts, is full of amusing 
anecdotes and graphic pictures of military 
life. The fact that they are actual experi- 
ences adds much to the interest of the book. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


CASSELL’S CLASSI- 
FIED CATALOGUE, containing 
particulars of upwards of Onr THov- 
SAND VOLUMES, ranging in price from 

THREEPENCE to FIFTY GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request, post-free, to any 
address. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 58, 


THE 


QUICKENING 
OF CALIBAN: 


A Modern 
Story of Evolution. 


BY 


J. Compton Rickett, 


Author of 
“The Christ That is to Be.” 














“It is a weirdly attractive 
story, cleverly imagined and 
vigorously told.”—The Speaker. 


“The book is well written.”— 
The National Observer. 


“Brimful of meaning, sugges- 
tion, and fine satire.” —Academy. 


“The story never lacks interest.” 
—The Literary World. 


“Since Mr. Grant Allen’s well- 
known study of the Rev. John 
Creedy, we have scarcely come 
across so remarkable a book as the 
present—in which the author of 
that original and unusual book, 
‘The Christ That is to Be, has 
given us a second proof of his 


originality and power.”—The Book- 
seller. 


“The book is crowded with in- 
cident, dialogue, adventure, and 
marked personality.”—Dr. Josrru 
Parker, in The British Weekly. 


“The story, thoughtfully con- 
ceived, is seriously told.’—The 
Scotsman. 


“The style is terse and vivid.” 
—North British Daily Mail. 


“The book may be enjoyed for 
its fine satire on conventionalism, 
its flashes of humour, and its fre- 
quent sublimity of thought.’— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 





DANIEL JACOBS: an Idyll of Dartmoor. By Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated. 

H.R.H. the DUCHESS of YORK. By Marie Adelaide 
Belloc, Illustrated, 

MRS. PLATT’S HUSBAND. By Annie S. Swan. 
Illustrated. 

AMONG the FJORDS with EDVARD GRIEG. By 
Rev. W. A. Gray. Illustrated. 

BRIDES and BRIDEGROOMS, With Portraits. 

ORIGINAL FASHION DESIGNS. By Mildred 
Harris (formerly Designer to Messrs. Liberty). 





100,000 Copies ready on Monday, December 18th, of 
THE WOMAN 


For JANUARY, price 6d. With Presentation Almanac for 1894. 
CONTENTS. 


AT HOME, 


CONFESSIONS of a ROYAL ACADEMICIAN. By 
Paul Seton. I. EVANGELINE. Illustrated. 

A BACKWOODS CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Illustrated. 

The MYSTERY of the VANISHING BELL-ROPE. 
With Prize Offer. By Headon Hill. Illustrated. 

JEANIE’S LOVE-LETTERS. By Katharine Lee. 


Illustrated. 

A PAGE of CONFESSIONS. By Lady Butler 
(Painter of “ The Roll Call.”) 

LIFE and WORK at HOME. Including all the 


usual Interesting and Useful Features, 





REALITY VERSUS ROMANCE in SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. An 
account of a Journey across the Continent from Benguella on the West, through Bihe, Ganguella, 
Barotse, the Kalihari Desert, Mashonaland, Manica, Gorongoza, Nyasa, the Shire Highlands, to the 
Mouth of the Zambesi on the East Coast. By James Jounston, M.D. In One Handsome Volume, 
with 51 Full-Page Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and Map, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The BRONTES in IRELAND; or, Facts Stranger than Fiction. By Dr. 
WILLIAM Wricut. In a Handsome Binding, with Illustrations, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
i [Second Edition nearly ready, 
“The most interesting book about the Bronti's since Mrz. Gaskell’s biography.” —Academy. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS and SKETCHES. 


In 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


“In an unusually large list of reminiscences and autobiographies the premier place may, perhaps, be 
awarded to the ‘ Literary Recollections’ of Mr, Francis Espinasse.”’—Times. 


By Francis Espinasse. 


COLLECTED ADDRESSES. By Professor Henry Drummond. Containing 
“ The Greatest Thing in the World,” ‘The Programme of Christianity,” “The City without a Church,” 
“The Changed Life,” and “Pax Vobiscum.” Elegantly bound, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" By the SAME AUTHOR. 

1, TROPICAL AFRICA. Sixth Edition, completing 29,000. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s, 6d. 


2. NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. Thirteenth Edition, com- 


pleting 114,000. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


The KEY of the GRAVE. A Book for the Bereaved. By W. Robertson 
Nicotz, M.A., LL.D. Handsomely printed and bound, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of DOGMA. By Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of 


Church History in the University of Berlin. In crowa 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. Diary and Letters. Transcribed and Edited by his 


Daughter, Marnvory Bonar, With Portrait. Third Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SOME SALIENT POINTS in the SCIENCE of the EARTH. By Sir J. 


Witiam Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., &c., Author of ‘‘ The Story of the Earth and Man,” &c. Incrown 
8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d., with 46 Illustrations, 





CHRIST in MODERN THEOLOGY. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. FIlTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE before A.D. 170. By W. M. Ramsay, 


M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen, With Maps and lilustrations, 8vo, cloth, 
12s, F [Third Edition nearly ready. 


MR. J-°M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


Buckram, gilt top, 6s, each. 


1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. lith| 3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 5th 
Kaition, idition. 
2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 8th| 4. WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. 7th 


Edition. 


Some Old Friends. By William Wallace. 


Edition. 


SCOTLAND YESTERDAY. 


Elegantly bound, gilt top, 63. 


BOGLAND STUDIES. By Jane Barlow. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 





IRISH IDYLLS. By the Same Author. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The ‘ Irish Idylls’ are delightful reading.” —Athenzum, 


GRAEME and CYRIL. By Barry Pain, Author of “ Playthings and Parodies,” 


&c. With 19 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
NATURAL THEOLOGY and MODERN THOUGHT. By James Houghton 
KeEnnepy, B.D. 
“ A highly interesting book. Mr. Kennedy’s Donellan Lectures present the arguments for Theism with 
clearness.” —Saturday Review. f ; wee 
“ Everywhere the inquirer will find the most suggestive thoughts and the fairest and fullest discussion,”— 
Church Quarterly Review. 


The ANALOGY of EXISTENCES and CHRISTIANITY. By C. J. Wallace, 
M.A. Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 
“There are many things of value in the book, things which are both true and suggestive.”—British Weekly. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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SEELEY AND CO,’S. LIST. 


Now ready, dexy 8vo, price 16s. 


MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans, By JuLtia Cartwricut (Mrs, Henry Ady), Author 
of “‘Sacharissa.” With 2 Portraits on Copper. 

*,* his Volume contains Ninety Unpublished Letters of Charles II. 

“ An interesting book on a woman who fascinated her generation as much as 
any that ever lived.”—National Observer, 

“ Asa cc ntribation to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth cen- 
tury these letters are probably unsurpassed save by Pepys’ wonderful diary.”— 
Daily News, 

Just published, price 16s. 

The PARIS LAW-COURTS : Sketches of Men and Manners. 
Translated from the French by GeRatp P, Moriarty, of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With 140 Illustrations. 

** A capitally got up and illustrated book.”—Times. 

‘* First an entertaining book, and then one that instructs. No one in search 
of information on this subject could find it in English ina more agreeable form.” 


—Scotsman, 
Now ready, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Claude Phillips. With 
9 Copper-Plates, large crown 8vo. 150 Large-Paper Copies at 21s. net. 

Pig Phillips writes with knowledge, insight, and original inspiration.””— 

umes, 

_ “This handy volume, in which Mr, Phillips treats with excellent discrimina- 
—_ interesting personality of Sir Joshua, should be heartily welcomed.”— 

cotsman, 

Now ready, cloth, price 6s. 


ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By a Mere Don. With 
28 [!lustrations by J. H. Lorimer, ‘I’, H. Crawford, Lancelot Speed, and 
E.S'amp. Large crown 8vo, 

“* The illustrations are excellent.” — Black and White. 
“* Delightful for its humour and its liveliness.””—Wanchester Guardian. 


Now ready. 
NEW BOOK by Professor SEELEY. 


GOETHE: Reviewed after 60 Years. By Professor J. R. 
SEELEY. Orown 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 
“* Instructive, discriminating, and suggestive, full of sound criticism and in- 
struction.”—Times. 
“The character and compass of Goethe’s genius are almirably summed up in 
this acute piece of closely reasoned literary criticism.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Now ready, price 6s, 


GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. R : 
The TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
By Grorce Hrreert. Reprinted from the First Edition. With Illustra- 
tions after Albert Diirer, Holbein, and Marcantonio. 
*,* Issued in smali crown 8vo, cloth, with gilt edges and beautiful gilt design. 
The Work contains upwards of 70 Illustrations. 
“ By far the best edition of the poems of George Herbert; beautiful and 
tastefulin every way.’’—Publishers’ Circular, 
““A charming little gift-book.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Now ready. 


ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. Thirty Plates in Etching 
and Aquatint. By Tuomas Huson, R.I. With Notes by J. J. Hissry, 
Price 21s, net. (75 Large-Paper Copies at £2 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Thirty admirable impressions from places by Mr. Huson.”—Manchester 

Guardian, 

Now ready. 


The RIVIERA. Twenty Etchings and Forty Vignettes. 


By ALEXANDER ANSTED. With Notes by the Artist. Price 25s. net. (50 Large- 
Paper Copies at 42s, net.) 


“The Southern health-resorts are dealt with in most artistic fashion.”—Daily A sy R E AT I SE on WI N E S their Origin, 


Telegraph. 
Now ready. 
SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: Pottery, Bookbinding, 


Wooden Enamels, and Pressed Horn. By Professor Cuurcu, F.R.S., W. 


FLETCHER, F.S.A., ALBERT H SHORNE, F.S,A., J.8 p G VE d ~ r 
C.H. Reav, FSA, With Coloured Plates and’ many other Ilusuations, | EARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. J. 


price 21s, 
** The illustrations are admirab'y executed.’’—Staniard. 


“A gift-book whch even the severest critic may commend with no reserve to poetry of thistime, hey are so cheerful, so healthy, and of such a hopetal 


the pub.ic.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Now ready, price 6s., cloth. 


A WILD.SHEEP CHASE: Notes of a Little Philosophic | JESUS CHRIST in the TALMUD, Mid- 


Ramble in Corsica. By E, BrErGrRat. Translated from the French, With rash, Zohar, and the Liturgy of the Synagogue. Texts and Translations by 


Vignettes, 
“* An exceedingly vivacious and entertaining account of a journey in Corsica.” 
— Yorkshire Post.” 
** Written with a sparkle and vivacity. Charmingly illustrated.”—Shketch. 
“*A most engaging wiiter.”—Saturday Review, 
Now ready, price 6s. 
The BRITISH SEAS. By W. Clark Russell and others. 
With 60 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Ed.tion. 
“Characterised by that b: eezy freshness which so distinguishes his sea stories, 
Copiously and artistically illustrated.’”—Manchester Examiner and Times. 
“A very pretty volume both to read and to look at.”—Guardian, 


Now ready, price 63, 
NEW STORY by Mrs. MARSHALL, 
PENSHURST CASTLE in the TIME of SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. AStory. By EMMA MarsHall. With 8 Illustrations, 
“ An excellent historical romance,”’—Glasgow Herald, 


NEW NOVEL by VINCENT BRITON, 
The FACE of DEATH: a Westmoreland Story. By E. 


Vincent Briton. In 1 vol., price 63. 
“ There is a touch of originality about this hook, which is distinctly refreshing. 
The story is decidedly interesting.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
Bis — isa good deal of clever character-painting in the novel.’—Westmoreland 
Gazette. 


THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY, Royal Academicians : 
Their Lives and Works. By Wititam Sanpgy. With 5 Portraits on Copper, 
and 12 other Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Will be read with interest and pleasure by all who are attracted to the his- 
tory of art in England...... His work enjoys the advantage of being admirably 
illustrated.” —Saturday Review. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 
THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By the 


Authors of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady.’’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
** An extremely vigorous, well-constructed, and readable story. It abounds 
from first to last in clever contrivance and thrilling interest.”—Daily Telegraph, 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By 


W. R. Le}Fanv. With Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. Second Edition, 
“‘Mr. Le Fanu’s literary friends were well-inspired to procure for the public 
one of the most amusing collections of Irish anecdote and reminiscence that we 
have ever seen.”—Daily Chronicle, 


RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE and WORK. By 


Louisa Twininc. With Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. : 
*‘ Charming in its simplicity, and a valuable contribution to the history of some 
of the social reforms of the past half-century. This excellent book "—Athenzwm, 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. JaMES ADDERLEY. Third Edition, 
small 8vo, paper, ls.; elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 7 
“* Let us express our thankfulness at encoantering for once in a way an author 
who can amuse us.’’—Saturday Review, 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With 


nearly 40 beautiful Illustrations by Miss E. A. Lemann. Handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, 7s, 6d. 
** The most charming edition of a charming author.’’—Westmorland Gazette, 
“A perfect gift for a child.”—British Weekly. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Xton—Har- 


row — Winchester — Rugby —, Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham— 
Haileybury—Clifton—Charterhouse, With 10) Iilustrations by the best 
Artists, handsomely bound, 8vo, 6s, 


PART I. NOW READY. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. 


An Entirely New and Beantifally Illustrated Work. By J. C. L. Sparkes, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington; and F. W, 
Bureiner, M.A., Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dublin. In 
Six Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 





























London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JPublisher to the Jnvdia Dffice. 


MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 


Just published, 3 vole. demy 8vo, 3ls, 6d. net. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 


CHOLY. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev, A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., and an 
Introduction by A. H. Butten. With Portrait of Burton, and very full 
Index. With Binding designed by Gleeson White. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 110 Copies on Hand-made Paper, #‘o, 
£3 3s, net. 
*,* Inthis Edition for the first time the Quotations have been verified through- 
out, and References given where wanting, and the Text and Notes have beeu 
carefully revised. 





















Vol, III. now ready, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A.. 


Transcribed by the Rev. Mynors Bricut, M.A. With Lord BRaAYBROOKE’S 
Notes. Edite!, with Additions, by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A, In 8 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Po:traits and other Illustrations, 103. 6d. each. 


Crown $vo, Illustrated, 6°. 










Nature, and Varieties, with Practical Directions for Viticulture and Viuifica- 
tion. By J. L. W. THupicnuM, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Lond.). Bound in Irish 
Linen, with dosign by Gleeson White. 

Feap. 8vo, 3:, 6d. net. 







RIETHMULLER. 
“They are untouched by the gloominess which overshadows all the younger 


sound, that no one will read them without a hearty enjoyment.’’—Scotsian,. 
Demy 8vo, 5s, 


the Rey. Dr. GustaF DaLman, with an Introductory Essay by Heinrich 

LatzLk, Translated and Edited by the Rev. A. W. STREANE, B.D., Feliow 

and Divinity and Hebrew Lecturer, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
[Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO | 


Wide post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS from PRUDENTIUS. 


A Selection from his Works, with a Translation into English Verse and an 
Introduction and Notes by Francis Sr. JoHn Tuackeray, M.A,, F.3.A, 
Vicar of Mapledurham, fermerly Feiluw of Lincolu College, Oxford, and 
Ass'stant-Master at Eton. ’ 

“ We are very glad that Mr, Thackeray has taken in hand to make Pradentius 
accessible to more English readers than have previously known him. The 
selections are very well made, the translations are, as a rule, both good and 
faithful, the scholarship of the introduetion and notes is sound nnd unpretes- 
tious, and the getting up of the book very pretty.”—Saturday Review. 

“ An edition which should satisfy a!l cla:ses of readers,’’—Athenwuin. 

‘* From the fac-simile of the MS. on the title-page to the scho arly little appen- 
dix at the end, everything is finished with the unerring touch of a fine Latiuist. 
The introduction is exceedingly interesting .,...the translations are equally 
scholarly,”—Guardian, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Garden. 


THE ETCHED WORK OF 
CHARLES J. WATSON and COLONEL R. GOFF. 


EXHIBITION AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue will be sent on application. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
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w. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 

The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. From the 
Sanccript of the Hitopadésa. By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.S.1., 
Author of *' Light of Asia,” “ The Light of the World,” &c. 

A Large-paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, bound in white vellum, gilt, 


, 13 says:—"* An attractive Christmas book to the English-speaking 

Ba Me Siustvations are admirable and characteristic. 

Demy 8vo, 2 Maps, Illustrated, 18s. 

THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA: a Journey from 
the Mediterranean to Bombay by the Euphrates and Tigris Valleys and the 
Persian Gulf. By H. Swarnson CowPeEr, F.S.A. 

« The author’s descriptions of the country are very readable.””—Daily Telegraph. 

Crown 8vyo, Illustrated, 63. 

IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: Sketches of 
Burmese Life and Character. By E. D. Cumine. 

“All these sketches are entertaining; and the reader may conscientiously 
say, a he closes the book, that while he has been consciously delizh ted, he has 
peen almost unconsciously instructed.” — Times. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WAR TIMES; or, the Lads of Craigross; and IN 

the CANNON’S MOUTH. By Sarau TytweEr, Author of *‘ Citoyenne Jacque- 


line.” 
i Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIGHTS and SHADOWS. Being Examples of the 
Supernatural, By the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lex, Author of “* Glimpses in the 
Twilight.” [This day, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN of RENOWN: Nineteenth Century 
Studies. By G. Barnett Smitu, Author of “ History of the English Parlia- 
ment,” &c. 

“A collection of fema’e intellect, artistic abilitv, strength of character, and 
influence rarely equalled in any previous time. The volume is extremely read- 
able.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The SHADRACH; and other Stories. 
R. Stockton, Author of ** Rudder Grange.”’ 

“In Mr. Stockton’s stories the unexpected is always happening—there is a 
quaint turn both in phrase and in plot, and a humour which is peculiar yet 
ugreable,”’—Scotsman. 


By Frank 


Crown 8vo, 53. 

HERE and THERE in ITALY and OVER the 
BURDEK. By Signora Linpa ViLLari, Author of ‘Tuscan Hills and 
Venetian Waters,” <c. 

** Madame Villari is a pleasant writer who conveys a clear general impression 
of the places she visited.” —Bradford Obsever. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 163. 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. For the Use of Students and Colleges. By H. G. K ren, 
C.1.E., Author of ‘‘ The Fall of the Mughal Empire,’’ &c. 

“Mr. Keene’s careful study deserves cordial praise. It is not easy to select 
from the twenty-four chapters into which the work is divided those which are 
most distinctly meritorious. In the first volume the sections which treat of the 
Mughal Empire are exceedingly interesting and instructive, and the short sum- 
mary of pre-British history in India is admirable.” —Leeds Mercury. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, PHYSICIAN and 
OPERATOR. A Memoir. Compiled and Edited from Private Papers and 
Personal Reminiscences. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A., Author of 
“ Music and Morals,” &c. 

“Mr. Haweis has performed his task with skill and conscientiousnes:, and the 
result is one of the most vivid and entertaining books of the year.”—Daily 


Chronicle, 

THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, Revised to 1893. 

Demy S8vo, 852 pp., with Map, 28s. Published under Authority of the Secretary 

of State for Indie. 

The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, and 
Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., M.A. Oxford, LL.D. 
Cambridge and Glasgow. 

“A work based on the best official information, and of trustworthy authority 
for purposes of reference. There is certainly no other that can be compared 
with it, and it should lie at the elbow of every one who has to treat upon Indian 
subjects.”— Manchester Guardian. 

Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE and ENTERPRISES of FERDINAND DE 
LESSkvs, By G. Barnett Smita, Author of ** History of the English Par- 
liament.” A clear and sensible biography. 

“The book gives a lucid and temperately written account of M. de Lesseps’ 
protracted and remarkabie career. ’—Leeds Mercury. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

The CHURCHES of PARIS. From Clovis to Charles 
X. By S. Sopu1a Beare, Author of ‘* A Complete and Concise Handbook to 
the Museum of the Louvre,” &c. 

“An interesting study of the bistorica), arch ical, and legendary associa- 
tions which belong to the principal churches of Paris.” —Times. 

NEW and REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
With Original Coloured Pictures of every Species, and Woodcuts. 

OUR REPTILES and BATRACHIANS: a Plain and 
Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises 
indigenous to Great Britain. By M,C. Cooxr, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S., Author 
of “ Rust, Smut, and Mildew,’’ &c. 

“Is very readable and entertaining, and the excellent coloured plates with 
which it is embellished give it an additional r dation.” 








[| Manchester Examiner, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. 
HANDBOOK of BRITISH HEPATIC. Containing 


Descriptions and Figures of the Indigenous Species of Marchantia, Junger- 
mannia, Riccia, and Anthoceros. [Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
The DISEASES and DISORDERS of the OX. With 


some Account of the Diseases of the Sheep. By GEORGE GRESSWELL. With 
Additions, Haman and Vomparative Pathology. By Dr. A. GRESSWELL, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW VOLUME of the BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 
In feap. 8vo, ee on antique paper, and bound in olive cloth, gi't 
lettered, price 4s, 6d. ; hand-made paper, Roxburghe binding, 7s. 6d. net 3 
large paper, Roxburghe binding, 21s, net. 


BOOK-SONG: an AwnrHo.tocy or Porms or 


Books aND BoOKMEN from Modern Authors. Edited by GLEESON WHITE, 
Editor of ** Ballades and Rondeans,” &c. . 


Tastefully printed on fine paper, and handsomely bound, 7s, 6d. ; 
in Roxburghe binding, with gilt top, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE POETS’ PRAISE: From Homer to 


SwinBuRNE. Edited by EsteELte Davenport ADAMS 
In this work the compiler has sought to bring together, in one handy volume, 
the passages in which English Poets have spoken in praise, either of each other, 
or of the Poets of other nations. 
Tastefully printed in small 8vo, price 5s. 


A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTH- 


DAYS. By “E. V. B.,” Author of “‘ Days and Hours in a Garden,” “ Ros 
Rosarum,” &c. 

TITLES OF SecTions,—The Grave—The Dust of Death—Departed from the 
Shadow of the World—Innocentes—Juventus—Senectus— Mater Dilectissima— 
The Silent Land—Loveless Death—Forgotten—The Sea—Soldiers of Christ—The 
Veil—Love—Rest—Sleep—The Last Enemy—Death the Friend. 


In tasteful 8vo, bound in cloth, price 43. 6d 


THE HISTORY OF LLANT WITT MAJOR. 


By Dr. A. C. Fryer. With 12 Illustrations from Photographs. 
_ The thoughtful consideration of a fiftth-century Welsh University is of special 
interest at present, when the question of establishing a Uni-ersity for Wales is 
occupying the public attention. 


VOLUME I, INDIA, now ready, in handsome 8vo, cloth, price 153. 


REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTY YEARS’ 


LIFE, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE, including Military Service in India; 
Civil Service in Chatham and Sheerness Dockyards ; Scientitic Expeditions 
and Literary Exoeriences ; Book-Lore; Notices of Distinguished Persons ; 
Visits to the Homes, Haunts, and Tombs of Eminent Men and Womeu; 
Memoranda and Anecdotes of Missions, &. By a RETIRED Orricer, Fellow 
of the Imperial Institute. 
“Seldom have we opened a more delightful book......this charming chatty 

volume.” — Western Mail, 

Handsomely bound, price2ls. Large Paper, price £2 2s. net. Bound in wood 
from ** Cook’s Tree,” price £2 2s, net. Large-Paper Copies, #4 4s. net. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S JOURNAL OF HIS 


FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN H.M.BARK ‘ENDEAVOUR,’ 
176871, being a Reprint of the Original MS. Kdited, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by Captain WHarToN, R.N. Illustrated by Charts of the Track and 
Discoveries made. 

“*Captain Wharton’s editing is exemplary. It is an immortal work and must 
stand for reference and for study on the shelves of every man who boasts himself 
to possess a library.’’—Speaker, 

In tasteful 16mo, cloth, price ls, 


GUESSWORK FOR CHRISTMAS: a Book 


or Rippies. By ‘‘G, E, M.” 
“ Any one studying the contents of this interesting book can become the oracle 
of the fireside, for it contains 300 famous riddles, with a choice collection of 
enigmas for the delectation of the tamily circle.”’"—Bath Herald. 


" In crown 8vo, tastefully bound, price 3s. 6d. 
I <) 
VERSES. By Dora Sicerson. 
“In ‘ Verses by Dor. Sigerson,’ there is a variety of theme, genuine sentiment, 
melodious but unequal versification, and an occasional touch of inspiration.” 
—Times, 
“A poetess who has a future, and a brilliant fature, before her. Singular 
wealth of imagination and depth of delicacy, and wistful Irish tenderness and 
weirdness.”—Truth, 


CHEAPER EDITION, in handsome crown 8vo, half-parchment, price 2s. 


THK POKMS OF WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


Illustrated by John Leighton, 
“This book contains tru+ poetry, and the brief record, more pathetically 
interesting than its brightest stanzas, of a beautiful life, and a poignantly 
touching and heroic death.” —Literary World, 
“ Considering the youth of the author, it may be questioned if there is a more 
remarkable volume to be found in the entire collection of Scottish poets.” 
—North British Daily Mail 


. In crown oblong 12mo, tastefully bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
THE MASTER’S GUIDE 
FOR HIS DISCIPLES 


Being a Manual of All the Recorded Sayings of Jesus, Arranged for Easy 
Consultation and Systematic Reading. ith a Preface by EuGENE Stock, 
Author of ‘‘ Lessons on the Life of our Lord.” 

In this little Volume will be found all the sayings of our Lord uttered while 
upon earth, classified under different heads, as a guide for daily life, so that any 
one desiring to know the Saviour’s commands on any subject will find them 
without a difficulty. Two indexes, one of subjects and the other of texts, are 
added, and a classified contents still further assists the searcher after truth.” 


Now ready, handsomely printed and bound, 500 pages, octavo. Price 5s. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHERS. A _ Co.tection 


or ANECDOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, LEGENDS, &c., for the use of Teachers of Sun- 
day Schools, Bible Classes, Boys’ Brigade, and generally of all engaged in the 
Moral and Religious Training of the Young. Compiled and Arranged by 
WiLiiaM Moopie. 
“ Evidently a book of thought and meaning, and will, I trust, find its place 
among the implements of human teaching.” 
—Dr. C.J. Vaueuan, Master of the Temple. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, price 93, 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS AND ITS 


LESSONS. The Travels, Trials, and Teachings of John Bunyan’s Dream- 
Man ; exemplified in his Pilgrimage from the City of Destruction to the City 
of Mount Zion ; expounded and applied in a secies of Discourses, By the 
Rev, SAMUEL WRIGHT. 

“A goodly volume. Exposition and application are blended with ability 
and force. Teachers and preachers intending to open up tae story of Bunyan’s 
Dream-Man will do well to read this book.”—Christian, 

FIFTH EDITION, in handsome crown 8vo, and bound in cloth, price 43. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD. A ConsipERation 


OF SOME INTELLECTUAL HINDRANCES TO FaitH. By T. Vincent Trmms, 
Principal of Rawdon College. 
*“*A thoroughly good specimen of defensive apology. The arguments are 
clearly and forcibly presented, and in an excellent literary style.” 
—Contemporary Review. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS CAN DO FOR 


THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Women’s Employments. By Mrs, H. 
CoLeman Davinson, Author of “ Dainties: English and Foreign,” “ Eggs,” &c. 


With a Steel Engraving of a Recent Portrait of Mr. Symonds, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. Taken from the Work of Jonn ApprnaTon Symonps. By 
Lientenant-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON, 


VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 


1729. By ARCHIPALD BALLANTYNE. Crown 8yo, 8s. 61. 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—Times. 
“The magnum opus of our generation.”—Truth. 
Royal 8vo, price 15s. net per volume, incloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 


edges, 20s. net.—-T HE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
36 Vols., comprising ABBADIE—Mason, have been published ; and a further 
Volume will be issued Quarterly until the Completion of the Work. 
Vol. XXXVII. (MasQueRIER—MILLYNG) will be ready on December 22nd, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. In 24 vols. large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 
Frederick Walker. Sets in cloth, £9; or in half-russia, £13 13s, 


Contents of the Volumes :— 


Vanity Fair: a Novel with-; Burlesques :— 
out a Hero, 2 vols., with 40 Steel | NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. 
Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. ADVENTURES of MAJOR 


The History of Pendennis : pune GRAY. 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes ; his ‘A LEGEND of the RHINE. 
Friends and his Greatest Enemy. REBECOA and ROWENA. 
2 vols., with 40 Steel Engravings The HISTORY of the NEXT 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


Th N M i f oT 
weomes: Memoirs 0 X’S DIARY. 
phnen naonnee dl Family. 2vols., | With Illustrations by the Author and 
with 48 Steel Engravings by Richard : Richard Doyle. 
Doyle, and numerous Woo lcuts. Christmas Books of Mr. M. 
The History of Henry Es- A, Titmarsh :— 
MOND, Esq., a Colonel in the Ser- Mrs. PERKINS’S BALL. 
vice of her Majesty Queen Anne, Dr. BIRCH. 
With 8 Illustrations by George du OUR STREET. 
Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts, The KICKLEBURYS on _ the 
roIN) ° RHINE. 
The Virginians: Tale of | ‘rie ROSE and the RING. 
Steel Engravings and. numerous | .With 74 Illustrations by the Author, 


Woodcuts. si Ballads and Tales. With 
The Adventures of Philip on Illustrations by the Author. 
HIS WAY through the WORLD, The Four Georges . The 
Showing who Robbed Him, who ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 
Helped Him, and who Passed Him |  ¢1GHTHENTH CENTURY. With 
ae seal etal newt ‘ Portraits and other Illustrations. 
vols., with 20 een — Roundabout fe Papers. noone 
The Paris Sketch-Book o po a ge - 
‘ FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With 
Mr. M. A. TITMAR:H ; and the Tllustrations by the Author. 


MEMOIRS of Mr, 0. J. YELLOW- ; 
PLUSH. With Illustrations by the | Denis Duval; Lovel the 





Author. gS and — —— 
j With ustrations by Frederic: 
The Memoirs of Barry Walker and the Author. 


LYNDON, Esq., written by Himself: 
with the HISTORY of SAMUEL 
TITMARSH, and the GREAT 
HOGGARTY DIAMOND. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Irish Sketch-Book ; and 
NOTES of a JOURNEY from 
CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. 


Catherine, a Story; Little 
TRAVELS; The FITZBOODLE 
PAPERS ; CRITICAL REVIEWS; 
and The WOLVES and the LAMB, 
With Illustrations by the Author, 
and a Portrait. 


Miscellaneous Essays, 


With er ieahe “oI oe po oaahonorae oo ith 
The Book of Snobs ; Sketches ustrations by the Author. 
and TRAVELS in LONDON; and | Contributions to ‘ Punch.” 


With 132 Illustrations by the 
Author. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF Mr. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 


each. 

The POPULAR EDITION. 18 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half- 
morocco, gilt, £5 10s. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, green cloth, 6s. each, 

The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In 26 
vols, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, Sets in cloth, £4 11s. ; or handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, £8 8s. 

The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in handsome ebonised 
case, £2 123. 6d. *,* The Volumes ave sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or un- 
cut edges, 1s.6d. cach; or in paper cover, 1s. each, They are also supplied, 
elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :—The NOVELS, 18 vols., 
in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s.—The MISCELLANIKS. 14 vols., in gold- 
lettered cloth ease, 2is. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Uniform 


Edition, 16 vols., crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4; or the volumes, bound 
separately, 5s, each. This Edition contains 3 Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, 
*,* Also Mr. Browning’s last Volume, ASOLANDO; Fancies 
and Facts. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, in 6 vols., in small crown 8yo, 5s. each. This Edition con- 
tains 5 Portraits of Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few 
Illustrations. *,* Vol. VI., AURORA LEIGH, can also be had bound and 


lettered as a separate volume. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Edition. Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette title-page. 
crown 8vo, 6s, each, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 





Uniform 


10 vols., large 


London : 





es 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO, 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
The BUCCANEERS of AMERICA: 


a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults committed of late years 
upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga 
(both English and French). By Joun EsQueMELING, one of the Buccaneers 
who was present at those Tragedies (1684-85.) Edited by Henry Pow2z1z 
With Maps, Sieges, and Portraits. (Includes the very scarce Fourth Part.) 
Royal 8vo, 15s. “A handsome edition, with excellent fac-similes of the 
original fine engravings.” —BOOKMAN, 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 


TURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Granam Evenrirr. Illustrated by a large number of 
Drawings by all the leading Caricaturists of the Century. Royal 8yo, 10s. 6d 
At last we have a treatise wpon vur caricaturists and comic draughtsmen 
worthy of the great subject. A thoroughly readable and instructive book,*%—_ 
PALL MAL. GazeTTE. 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT 


of ORNAMENT. By Professor F. EF. Hutme, F.S.A. With 177 Woodcuts 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ‘ Epitomises with admirable clearness the salient 
characteristics of the various styles.”—SaturDaAY REVIEW. “Profusely 
illustrated with well-selected examples,”—TIMEs, 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the 


ANGLO-SAXONS. By Baron J. p—E Bayr. With 17 4to Steel Plates 
(containing 114 Figures of Swords, Spear-Heads, Fibule, Glass Vessels 
Pottery, &c.) and 31 Woodcuts, Royal 4to, 21s. “A very learned and ime 
portant work. Most valuable”’—WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW. 
treatise,”,—NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


The COINAGE of the EUROPEAN 


CONTINENT. By W. Oarew Aazuitt. With 250 Illustrations, printed in the 
best style by Messrs. R.and R.Clark. 8vo,2ls. ‘* Laboriously andcare ully 
— and profusely illustrated, A valuable and authoritative work.?— 
(MES, 
A FEW COPIES REMAIN of Mr. HARRY QUILTER’S 


PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and 


LITERATURE. With 67 Plates by Leading Artists of theday. Imperial 8yo, 
full gilt side and back, 21s. (Large-Paper Edition exhausted on publication.) 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WORTHINGTON JUNIOR: a Story 


of Contrasts (East and West Ends). By Epitx S1cHeEL. 3 vols. “ Full of smart 
sayings and well-turned phrases.’—DaiLy CHRONICLE. ‘‘ She has considerable 
power of satiric portraiture and writes a smart style.’—GLASGOW HERALD. 


The SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS and 


the QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages and Experi- 
ences in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By WitiiaM T. Wawy, 
Master-Mariner. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, royal 8vo, 18s, 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: an Emigrant’s Wanderings through New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland during 1839-84, iy James DumarR. Plates, 


8vo, 63. 
: NEW SOLUTION of a HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


The STORY of LOUIS XVII. of 


FRANCE. By Exizasetu E. Evans, With 5 Authentic Engraved Portraits, 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 


SUICIDE and INSANITY. By J. A. 


K. Stranan, M.D. 5s, ‘* Deals exhaustively with the psychological, historical, 
and ethical aspects of the question. A weighty contribation,’—TimEs. 


THE ETHICAL LIBRARY.—VOL. I. 


The CIVILISATION of CHRISTEN- 


DOM, and other Studies. By Bernarp Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon), LL.D, 
(Glasgow), late Fellow of University College, Oxford, 4s. 6d, 
Other Volumes to follow by Professor A. SipGwick, Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, 
J. H. Murrneapd, M.A. (Oxon.), Mr. Davip G@. Ritcute, M.A. (Oxon.), SOPHIE 
Bryant, D.Xc., and others, 


Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its 


Outcome. By Wit1t1aM Morrisand EK. Betrort Bax. Price6s. Alsoa 

Paper Edition (limited to 250 Copies for Sale). ‘ Speculations upon so in- 
teresting a subject, uneaceptionable in form and temperate in expression, will 
not fail to attract readers.”—TimEs, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


New Volumes, each 2s. 6d. 


SOCIAL PEACE. By Prof. Schulze-Gaevernitz. Trans- 
lated by C. M. WicksTEED, and Edited by Granam WALLAS, M.A, (Oxon.) 
Double Volume, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROCHDALE PIONEERS, 1844-92. By 


G. J. Hotyoakre. New Edition, Revised for this Series. 

ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE in the XIX. CENTURY. 
By A. L. Bowery, B.A. 

HOURS and WAGES of LABOUR in RELATION to PRO- 
DUCTION, By L. von BRENTANO. { Shortly. 

THEORY and POLICY of LABOUR PROTECTION. By 
Dr. A. SCHAFFLE, 

DWELLINGS of the POOR. By Locke Worthington, 
F.R.1I.B.A, With Plates and Diagrams, 

RIGHTS of WOMEN. By M. Ostrogorski. 

LAND SYSTEMS of AUSTRALASIA. By William Epps, 


Sec, to National Association of N.S.W. Double Volume, 33, 6d. 


SOAMES’ PHONETIC METHOD. 
ALBANY PHONETIC READER, No. 1. 11 Illus- 


trations, 4d. 
ALBANY PHONETIC READER, No. 2. 11 Illus- 
trations, 4d. 


ALBANY PHONETIC READER, No. 8. (for First 
Standard). 20 Illustrations, 8d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square,London. 


* An oxhaustive 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


New Works of Fiction. 


NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “ The Danvers’ Jewels,” “ Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 





In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM 
By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness,” ec. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
TEMPE. By Constance Corrsrent, Author 
of “ Strange Gods.” In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


* Jn calling attention to Miss Cotterell’s latest novel, we need not for a moment 
hesitate to say that it is one of the cleverest books of the year now fast drawing 
towards its close. It is a series of psyc hological studies, displaying the highest 
sort of analytical subtlety and descriptive power, ”_Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By 


Freperic Breton, Author of “The Crime of Maunsel 
Grange,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“There is much strange and weird superstition in the tale; but apart alto- 
gether from its folklore it is remarkable and interesting. No better tale of the 
North has come under our notice for a long time. The heroine is a beautiful 
character.”—G.asgow Herald. 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 


Hersert Martin, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


MOLLY and HER MAN-O’-WAR. 


By Dr. ARABELLA Keneaty, Author of “ Dr. Janet of Harley 
Street.” In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


BOOKS ADAPTED For CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only complete Editions of Miss Austen’s Works are Messrs. Bentley’s.) 
EMMA | NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PER- 





LADY SUSAN, & ~ WATSONS. SUASION. 
MANSFIELD PAR PRIDE and PREJUDICE, 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The “FIRST VIOLIN.” BORDERLAND. 
ALDYTH. KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NOVELS OF J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. | IN a GLASS DARKLY. 
HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 
Each in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The AUTOBICGRAPHY of a SEAMAN: 


Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundcnald. Popular Edition, with a Sequel Re- 
lating Lord Dundonald’s Services in Liberating the Spanish and Portuguese 
Colonies in South America, and in the War of the Greek Independence, and 
with an Account of his later Life and Scientific Inventions. With Portraits, 
Charts, and 9 Illu:trations on Wood, crown 8vo, Us, 


MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 


French of FLammarion, by Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of ‘*‘ The Heavens.” 
Crown 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 33. 6d. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. (Messrs. Bent- 


ley’s are the only Complete Editions.) 
The CARMINE EDITION, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The EDINBURGH EDITION, crown 8vo, red cloth, 6s. 
The POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. By 


Francis TREVELYAN BCCKLAND. Popular Edition, in Four Series, with Illus- 
trations, All the Series a 10s. ; or separately, 2s. 6d. each. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
POEMS. By Alfred Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., 


Poet-Laureate. A Reprint of the 1857 Edition, with the original Illustrations 
by T. Creswick, J. E, Millais, W. Holman Hunt, W. Mulready, J. C. 
Horsley, D. G. Rossetti, C. Stanfield, D. Maclise, engraved by W. J. Linton, 
be Williams, J. Thompson, W. T. Green, and Dalziel Brothers. 4to, cloth, 
Ss. 
*.* A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, with Illustrations printed on 
Japanese paper and mounted in text. Super Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A reprint of the famous illustrated Tennyson of 
1857...... The charmin z illustrations are excellently rendered.” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


LEwis CARROLL. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


net. 

GOBLIN MARKET. By Christina G. 
RossETTI. With 18 Page Illustrations and other decorations by Laurence 
Housman. Cloth, elegant, 5s. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super Royal vo, hand-made paper, 2ls, net. 
[AU Sold.] 


SING-SONG: a Nursery Rhyme Book. By 


CurisTina G. ROSSETTI. With 120 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, en- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel. Small 4to, 43. 6d. 


RICHARD ESCOTT. By Edward H. 


Cooper, Author of “‘ Geoffrey Hamilton.’ 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The LOVER’S LEXICON: a Handbook for 


Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but especially for 
the Enamoured, By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 8yo, 63. 


TIMES.—“ The style is adapted to the subject with much skill and subtlety, 
and the whole idea of the book is original and captivating.” 


The ROMANCE of the INSECT WORLD. 


By L. N. Bapenocu. With Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 
others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. ByJ.R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J.R. 
GREEN and Miss Kate NoxGate. Vol. II1., Super Royal Svo, 12s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Vol. III. of the admirably and profusely illustrated edition of 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People.’....../ Aa edition in which the illus- 
trations are adapted to the text with rare skill and judgment.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ Mrs. Green and Miss Norgate cannot be too heartily congratu- 
lated on the result of their labours. In its own way, ©The Short History’ will 
always stand out distinct from all works on the same subject, and in this edition 
editors and engravers have combined to make the outward form of the book as 
distinct and as valuable as the matter.” 

SCOTSMAN.— This volume confirms the impression left by its predecessors 
—that this work will be the most widely popular and most generally attractive 
English history yet issued.” 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 


1857-59. Including the Relief, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the Cam- 
paigns in Rohileund and Oude. By WituiaAm Forses MirTcHELu, late Ser- 
geant 95rd Sutherland Highlanders. Extra Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is one of the most readable books of the 
season. Much as has been written of the story of the Indian Mutiny, we have 
not before had a really good narrative from the point of view of the ranks, and 
a better one than this we are not likely to get.” 

ACADEMY.—*' It would be easy to quote pages from this book, but we have 
said enough to show that truth may sometimes be, not only stranger than fic- 
tion, but also not less interesting to read.” 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Translated by GoLpwin Situ, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10:, 


WITNESSES to the UNSEEN, and other 


Essays. By Witrrip Warp, Author of “ William George Ward and the 

Oxford Movement,” and “ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival.” 
8vo, 103. 6d 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— 
and sobriety.’’ 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. By the Right Rev. 


W. Boyp Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


TIMES.—“ A collection of allegorical tales, gracefully told, each with its 
moral and meaning for the spiritually discerning.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 411, JANUARY. 1894, 
Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS, 
Pertycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps. 24-25, 
THE t+ XPRDITION TO THE West InpiEs, By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
GENTLEMEN OF LEISURE. 
BaRBaRa GOLDING. By Gilbert Parker. 
Tue PouiticaL WORLD OF FIELDING AND SMOLLETT. 
VINCENT VOITURE. 
Tue Cartain’s GuN. By T. E Brown. 
RaMCHUNDERJI. By Mrs, Steel. 


“ The essays are written with force, cenviction, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0., Lio, 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which is 


added “AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. By Austin Dopson. With 
25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Smail 4to, 52. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and 


other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. By Austin Dosson. With 
50 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, Crown §vo, 5s. 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. 


From the Danish of Josas Liz. By R. Nisbet Bary. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by Laurence Honsman. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A Selection from the Stories of Jonas Lic, the celebrated Danish Novelist, from 
“Trold,” “Den Fremsynte,” &., with 12 Iliustrations by the illustrator of 
“* Jump to Glory Jane.” 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS.  wmopcccxciil. 


With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton, Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, parchment or cloth, 12s.; vellum, 15s, 
A Companion Volume to “ Living English Poets, MDCCCLXXXII.” 


The ART of MUSIC. By C. Hubert H. 


Parry, M.A., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS 


MORRIS. Including the Thirty-sixth Thousand of “The Epic of Hades.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 73. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris. 


With 16 Autotyps Illustrations, after the Drawings of the late George R. 
Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2ls. Elzevir Edition, printed on 
Hand-Made Paper, 63. 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 


Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet Laureate. By J. 
CumInG WALTERS, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM. The 


Induction of Hypnosis, its Phenomena, its Dangers, and Value. By 
R. Harry Vincent. With x0 Ilustrations showing Experiments, Crown 
8vo, 53. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LET- 


TERS. A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. By W. B. Scoones, New and 
Cheaper Kdition, large crown 8vo, 53, 


LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality 


for Children of any Age. By Lucas MaLet. With numerous Illustrations, 
Fourth Thousand, imperial 16mo, 53, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated into English Verse by E.H. Waixrrr_p. Large post 8v», 5s. 
[TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


GRISELDA: a Society Novel in Rhymed 


Verse. E!zevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 5s, 
HANNIBAL and KATHARNA: a Drama 

in Five Acts. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. C, Fire-Cookson. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
The DISCIPLES. By Harriet Eleanor 


Hamitton Kine. Fourteenth Edition, elzevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made 
Paper, 6s. ; small Svo, 5s, 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, The Text newly Collated and Revised. 
Edited by GrorGe Epwakp WoopBERRY. Centenary Edition. In +4 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s, net. 


The most Complete Edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


W. T. ARNOLD, Large crown Svo, printed on Hand-made Paper, with 
Etched Portrait, parchment or cloth, l2s.; vellum, 15s, Cheap Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


The LIGHT of ASIA; or, The Great Re- 


bunciation, Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama. By Sir Epwin 
ARNOLD, K.C.),E. Caeap Edit on, cloth or half-parchment, 3s, 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS. 
THE AVON EDITION. 


In 1 vol., large type, double columns, with Glossarial Index, super-royal 8vo, 
7s. 6d,; also in extra bindings. In 6 vols., cloth, 15s.; in 12 vols., cloth, 18s.; in 
box, 2ls. Bound in moroczo, in box, 3ls. 61. 

THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 12 vols. elzevir 8vo, choicely printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 

parchment or cloth, £3 l2s.; or in vellum, £4 10s, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63.; calf extra, Ils. 6d, 


THE WINGED WOLF, 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
Collected by HA SHEEN KAF. 
With 50 Original Illustrations by Arthur Layard, 


CONTENTS, 
PRINCE LUBIM and the WINGED WOLF. 
FINIKIN and HIS GOLDEN PIPPINS. 
PRINCE MALANDRACH and the PRINCESS SALIKALLA. 
The SEDGE ISLAND. 
The WONDERFUL SELF-PLAYING HARP. 
The STORY of LITTLE WHITEBEARD the SHOEMAKER KING, 
EMELYAN the FOOL, 
THAVANAN the MAGICIAN. 
SILA CZAREVITCH and IVASHKA with the SHROUD, 
PRINCE GOLDFISH. 
‘An irresistible book. There is a delightfal freshness as well as a delightful 


familiarity about the stories. The illustrations are notable, and > 
typography are beautiful.” —Glasgow Herald, ? iets 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE, 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


““Hundreds of children have learnt their first science lessons from Miss 
Buckley’s enchanting books,”—Manchester Guardian. 


“No more excellent Christmas gift-books could be found.””—Booksellev, 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. With 74 


Illustrations. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt ed, ; 
calf extra, lls. 6d, os saisiatin 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other 


Lectures (a Sequel to“ The Fairyland of Science”). With 100 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63,; calf extra, lls, 6d. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life, from the Amcba to the Insects. With 100 Illustrations, 
Thirteenth Thonsand, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63.; calf extra, 11s. 6d, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great. 


Backboned Family, With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 14s, 61, 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE 


and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the (rreeks to the Present 
Time. Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged. With 77 Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; calf extra, 14s, 6d. 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured 


Tilustrations drawn by Heinrich Leutemann. With Descriptive Letterpress. 
ag by ARABELLA B,. BuckLey. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, 


ATLASES FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of 
the various Countries of the World. 90 Maps, with a List of Nawer, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial folio, ha!f-moro ‘co extra, with ‘hum> 
Index, price £12; morocco, £15. Sze, when shut, 16 in. by 23in, 
“In respect of its wealth of Maps of the British Empire all over the worl, it 
is probably unsurpassed.”’—Times, 





QUARTO EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn 
and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copperplates and a List of Nimes, 
with Latitudes and Longitudes, Fourth Edition, imperial 4to, half-morocco, 
cloth sides, gilt edges, 302, Size, when shut, 12 in. by 15in. 


“ We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed 
for the cowbined merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearvess,”— 
Saturday Review, 


STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Oontaining 38 Maps, carefully drawn and _ beautifully 
Engraved on Copperplates, Coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries 
and the leading Physical Features; also an Alphabetical List of over 3) 000 
names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound, giit edges, 21s. 
Size, when shut, 84in. by 12in. Postage, 6. 


“ We have found that it is as good as it looks, 
award it.”—Journal of Education. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Consisting of 3) Maps, each l4in, by llin. Engraved in 
the best style, giving the Leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudez. Bound in cloth, price 103, 6d. 
Size, when shut, 7} in. by 12in, 
‘‘Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and 
embodyir g the results of the latest geographical researches, this inexpensive 
Atlas is wholly admirable.’’—Ewropean Mail, 


Higher praise we could not 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 








THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND AND UGANDA. 
By Captain F. D. Lugard, D.S.O., 


Hon. F.R.G.S.; Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. 


With 130 Illustrations and 14 Maps specially prepared for the Work by E. G. Ravenstein. 2 vols. Laige Demy 8vo, 42s. 





LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 
By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart.,. M.P. 


With 3 Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


——<—<—<—$—<_— ——$.3$ $$$ —_______—_ 


MARCHMONT and the HUMES of DOORSIDE DITTIES. By Jeanie 


POLWARTH. By One oF THEIR DescenpDANTS. With 9 Portraits and Morison, Author of “‘ There as Here,” “* On Fifine at the Fair,” “ The Pur. 
numerous other Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s. net. (This day. pose of the Ages,” &. With a Frontispiece, crown Svo . 








POEMS and BALLADS of HEIN- A JOURNEY THROUGH the 


RICH HEINE, Done into English Verse by Sir THropore Martin, K.O.B- | YEMEN, and some General Remarks upon that Country. By Watter B 
Third Edition, small crown 8vo, 5s. Harris, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Land of an African Sultan; Travels ‘is 
Morocco,” &c. With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 


MADONNA PIA: a Tragedy; and) ON SOME OF 


' 
Three Other Dramas. Written and Translated by Sir THEODORE Martin, 


there Cihee Diesen, We ‘SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHAR- 
ACTERS. By Hetena Favcit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GAR- | her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Fifth Edition, with Portrait by Leb- 
DEN. By Zizi Couvite, F.R.G.8, With 2 Maps and 52 Ilustrationsfrom | Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 163, The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 


LIFE IN THE HAREM, | Burton, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The History of Scotland.” New Edition, with 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- | Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
TAN PRINOESS, brings Reord of Fie Years’ Residoneat the court ot | The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same 


Ismael Pasha, Khédive. By her English Governess, Miss E, CHENNELS. . ae 
, Author. oy 
Second Edition, with 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, uthor. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


teenth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crow- 
quil!, Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


by the TIDE. By “A Son or THE Marsues,” Author of “On Surrey Hills,”’ 
“ Within an Hour of London Town,” *‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,” ‘* Forest 
Tithes,” &e, Edited by J. A. OwEN. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by Sir J. NOEL PATON 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- 


LIERS, and oth i : : — 
Being some Accountof a Jcurney from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ‘ Escargot,’ | a a ik saree ts Pd Pa stoune AyTouy, D.C.L. Small 
taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of ‘‘ A Day of my Life at Etor.” ites ne Gee ce ae 


With 50 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. | CHINE SE STORIES. By Robert K. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Dovetas. With numerous Illustrations by Parkinson, Forestier, and others. 


‘ ; } ashe | Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8ve, in uniform binding, Adam Bede, | 


3s. 6d.—The Mill on the Floss, 3s. 6d,—Felix Holt, the Radical. 3s 6d.— 
posi of Clerical Lite, ‘te.—Bilas A Gia rey Ae | The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 


Deronda. 7s. 6d.—Middlemarch. 7s. 6d.—GrEoRGE Exiot’s Lire. 7s. 6d. the Rhine. By JosepH Victor von ScHFFFEL, Translated from the Twe- 
*,* The Set may also be had handsomely bound in various leather bind. | Hundredth Germun Edition by Jessie Beck and Louise Lortmer. With 
ings, suitable for presentation, | an Introduction by Sir THeopore Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE & WORKS. The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete in 2+ | SOOTTISH BORDER: om Main Features and Relations, By Professor 
yols., price £6. Each Volume, price 6s., may be had separately, | Veitcu, LL.D., Author of “ The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry,” &c; 
| New and Enlarged Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 16s. 


| | 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER say. | >LEASANT MEMORIES of a BUSY 


INGS, in Prose and Verse. Selected from the Works of GrorGe Exiot. New ture,” ‘Great Men in European History,” “ Biographical Outlines of Eng- 
Edition, printed on deckle-edged paper, and attractively bound, fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. | lish Literature,” &¢, With a Mezzotint Portrait, post 8vo, 63, i 


*,* May also be had handsomely bound in half-calf, half-morocco, &c. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the 


Memoirs of GASTON DE Bonng, Sieur de Marsac. By StantEy J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


“This is really a great book...... It is a very fine work of literary art......De 
Marsac is a great creation, and the book ought to live.”—Scotsman. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. River 


Hacearp, Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &. With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“The great distinguishing quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of 
seizing and holding his readers so that they become absorbed and austracted from 
all earthly things while their eyes devour the page...... Will he (the critic) name 
a romance of adventure that he would compare with ‘Montezuma’s Daughter’ ? 
A romance must have ‘ grip.’......This romance possesses the quality of ‘grip’ in 
an eminent degree.”’—Mr, WALTER BEsAnt, in the Author. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS: 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S, With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 18s. 
“This is a real contribution, not only to the history of travel, but to the litera- 
ture of archwology...... The illustrations are numerous and valuable, and there is 
a useful map.”—Globe, 
** A lively narrative of travels, adventures, and explorations, interspersed with 
graphic sketches of the people and their ways. The historical and archxological 
interest of Abyssinia is very great.’’—Times. 


VARIETIES in PRCSE. By Wiruam 
ALLINGHAM. 3 vols., 183, Vols, I, and Il. RAMBLES by PATRICIUS 
WALKER. Vol. III, IRISH SKETCHES, &c. 


*,* Many of the Rambles and some of the Essays have previously appeared in 
volume form, but certain of them are now printed for the first time. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anprew Lana, With 
8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s. net. 

“An eminently readable book, suitable especially to while away an hour 
amongst the crumbling ruins and hoary monuments of St. Andrews, and to give 
a living, human interest to these venerable remains...... As a pleasantly written 
book, with very beautiful pictures, Mr. Lang’s volume will find many admirers,” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


1865-1890. By A. K. H. Borp, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,” &c. 2 vols.,8vo. Vol. 1., Fourth Edition, 12s. Vol, II., 
Third Edition, 15s, 


THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN 


NATURE, HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY HANDLED. Being the 
Burnett Lectures for 1892 and 1893. By Witt1am L, Davipson, M.A.,, 


LL.D. 8vo, 15s. 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S. Fifth Edition, 
Revised and greatiy Enlarged, by the Rev. T. E. Espin, M.A., F.R.A.S, (2 
vols.) Vol. I.now ready. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of the Author, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 


x . ~ 
IRISH IDEAS. Reprinted Addresses. By 
Witu1ax O’Brien, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Irish National Idea~—The Lost Opportunities of the Irish 
Gentry—Among the Clouds in Ireland—A Gem of Misgovernment in Ireland— 
The Influence of the Irish Language—Are the Irish Evicted Tenants Knaves P— 
Mr. Morley’s Task in Ireland—Toleration in the Fight for Ireland—An Irish 
Poor Scholar—The Irish Age of Gold—The Future of the Young Men of Ireland. 


WILLS, and HOW NOT to MAKE THEM; 


with a Selection of Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author of ‘‘ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.” Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. each, 


The WANDERER. (Reprinted from the First 


Edition of 1858.) (Ready.)—LUCILE. (Ready.)—A Volume of SELEC- 
TIONS, (In January.) 


WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, 
Grote Professor of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psycho- 


logy. 2 vols. 8vo, 2l1s. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. New Edi- 


tion, Revised and Largely Rewritten (1892), 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 
3 vols, crown Syo, 24s, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P, M. Roget, M.D. Re- 
composed Throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roget, 
Crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
15 East 16th Street. 


New York: 





NEW EDITIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for DECEMBER. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


One of Our Conquerors. |Sandri Belloni. 

Diana of the Crossways. | Vittoria. 

Evan Harrington. Rhoda Fleming. 

The Ordeal of Richard! Beauchamp’s Career. 
Feverel. The Egoist. 

The Adventures of Harry | The Shaving of Shagpat: 
Richmond. and Farina , 

The 6:. Edition is still to be had, 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKsS, 
COMPLETION OF THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 

This Edition contains the whole of Dickens’s Works, with the Original Illus. 
trations, and is complete in 21 crown Svo Volumes. Printed from the Edition 
that was carefully Corrected by the Author in 1867 and 1868, 

The Pickwick Papers. With 43 Illustrations. 
Barnaby Rudge. With 76 [lustrations. 

Oliver Twist. With 24 Illustrations. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. With 75 Illustrations. 
David Copperfield. With 40 Illustrations. 
Nicholas Nickleby. With 40 Illustrations. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. With 40 Illustrations. 

Dombey and Son. With 40 Illustrations. 

Sketches by “ Boz.’’ With 40 Illustrations. 
Christmas Books. With 63 Illustrations. 

Bleak House. With 40 Illustrations. 

Little Dorrit. With 40 Illustrations. 

Christmas Stories. With 14 Illustrations. 
American Notes. With 8 Illustrations. 

Hard Times and Pictures from Italy. With 8 Illustrations, 
A Child’s History of England. With & Illustrations. 
Great Expectations. With 8 Illustrations. 

A Tale of Two Cities. With 16 Illustrations. 
Uncommercial Travelier. With 8 Illustrations. 
Our Mutual Friend. With 40 Illustrations. 

Edwin Drood, and other Stories. With 12 Illustrations. 














The Crown Edition, complete in 17 Volumes. 
the Original Iilustrations. Large crown 8+0, price 5s. each. 

The Illustrated Library Edition, compicte in 30 Volumes, 
with the Original Iilustrations, Demy 8vo, 103. each. 

The Library Edition, complete in 30 Volumes, with the 
Original Illustrations. Post 8vo, 83 each. 

The ‘“‘Charles Dickens’’ Edition, in 21 Volumes. Crown 
8vo, cloth, with Illustrarions, £3 16s 

The Cabinet Edition, in 32 Volumes. 
each. Each Volume contains 8 Illustrations, 

The Pictorial Edition, containing upwards of 900 Engravings. 
Complete in 17 Volumes. Royal 8vo, 33. 6d. each. 


THOMAS GCARLYLE’S WORKS. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 37 vols. small crown 8vo, 1s. each. 
Sartor Resartus. With Portrait of Thomas Carlyle. 
French Revolution ; a History. 3 vols. 
Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
On Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
Past and Present. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 7 vols. 
The Life of Schiller, and Examination of his Works. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
Wilhelm Meister. 3 vols. 
Life of John Sterling. With Portrait. 
History of Frederick the Great. 10 vols. 
Translations from Muszeus, Tieck, and Richter. 2 vols. 
The Early Kings of Norway. 


The Ashburton Edition. A 
printed, containing all the Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 8s. each, v.03 

The Library Edition. Handsomely printed, in 34 Volumes. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. each volume. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION, in demy 8vo0 vols, 
Modern Science and Modern Thought. 
10usand, 
Problems of the Future and Essays. Eleventh Thousand. 
Human Origins: Evidence from History and Science. 
With Illustrations. Tenth Thousand. 

A Modern Zoroastrian. Seventh Thousand. 


W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS. 


Birds in a Village. Square crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Idle Days in Patagonia. With numerous Illustrations by 
J. Smit and A. Hartley. Demy 8vo, lds. 

The Naturalist in La Plata. With numerous Illustrations 
by J. Smit. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 


The Chronicles of Barsetshire. A Uniform Edition, in 
8 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
The WARDEN and BARCHESTER | The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 


Containing 


Small feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





5 vols. 





New Edition, handsomely 
In 20 Volumes, 


Seventeenth 








TOWERS. 2 vols, 2 vols. 
DR. THORNE, LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET, 2 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, vols, 








i CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. 


§. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘‘Meha- 
lah,” ‘‘ John Herring,” &c., wili contribute a 
New Three-Volume Story to Good Words, 1894, 
entitled “* KITTY ALONE,” which will 
Begin in the January Number and be Continued 
throughout the Year. This Story will be Illus- 
trated every month by Gordon Browne. 





BRET HARTE, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Eden Phillpotts, Stanley J. Weyman, W. E. 
Norris, Amelia E. Barr, Alex. Gordon, and others 
will contribute Short Stories to Good Words, 1894, 





gIR R. S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., will 
write in Good Words during 1894 a Series of Short 
Biographical Studies on ** THE GREAT 
ASTRONOMERS,” which will be Illus. 
trated with Portraits ani numerous Illustrations. 





OTHER CONTRIBUTORS to Good 
Words, 1894, will include the Bishop of Win- 
chester, the Dean of Rochester, Sir Wm. H. 
Flower, K.O.B., F.R.S., Precentor Venables, 
M.A., Katherine Macqnoid, John Skelton, C.B., 
D.C.L., the Dean of Gloucester, Baroness von 
Gilsa, R. Bowdler Sharp, LL.D., J. F. Row- 
botham, Douald Maclecd, D.D., Wm. Canton, 
John Hunter, D.D., R. W. Dale, LL.D., Roscoe 
Mullins, &e. 














The First Part of a New Volume. 


G00D WORDS. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Kitty Alone. Chaps. 1-4. 


By S. Bartne-Goutp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah.” 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Birds’ Wings. 
By Sir W. H. Fiower, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Illustrations by Chas. Whymper. 
Love Stronger than Death. 
By the Lorp Bisuor of WINCHESTER. 
Try for Her in Fifty. A Complete 
Story. By W. Crark RussELt. With Illustra- 
tions by W. H. Overend. 
Old Friends with New Faces. 
By KaTuErIneE S, Macqvorp. With Illustra- 
tions by Thos. Macquoid, R.I. 
Wandering Minstrels. 
By J. F. RowsotTHam. With Illustrations by 
Herbert Railton, 
Some Legends of the East. 


By Baroness von GILSA. 


Proof-Sheets of Macaulay’s Essays. 
By G. A. AITKEN, 


The Samaritan Passover. 
By Atex. R. MacEwen, D.D, 


How a Sculptor Works. 
By Roscok Mvuuirns, With numerous Ilus- 
trations. 


The Kamalot of Romance. 


By EpitH CapPEr. 





With 





Tn handsome binding, gilt edges, 900 pp., 7s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1893. Con- 
taining Epna Lya.u’s New Three-Volame Story, 
“TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” With 48 Ilus- 
trations by Gordon Browne. 


And Contributions by the BisHor of R1pon, 8. 
Barinc-Goutp, Admiral MARKHAM, AUGUSTUS 
JEssopp D.D., Prof. D. Masson, LU.D., GILBErt 
Parxer, Donatp MacLEop, D.D., R. W. DALE, LL.D., 
Wittram Canton, Mrs, OtrpHant, &c, With over 
300 INustrations. 





Now ready, price 6d, 


GOOD CHEER. Good Words Christmas 
Story, 1893, extitled, ‘A MOTTO CHANGED.” 
By Jean InceLow, Author of “ Studies for 


ISBISTER’S LIST. 








IN the HIGH HEAVENS. 
Rosert S. Batt, LL.D., &c., Lowndean Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, Cambridge University, 


By Sir 


Author of “In Starry Realms,” &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and numeroas Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 61. 


ConTENTS :—The Movements of the Solar System— 
The Physical Condition of other Worlds—The Wan- 
derivg of the North Pole—The Great Eclipse of 1893 
—The Fifth Satellite of Jupiter—Mars—The New 
Astronomy—Points in Spectroscopic Astronomy— 
The Boundaries of Astronomy—Is the Universe In- 
finite >—How long can the Earth sustain Life ?—The 
Great Heat Wave of 1892—Visitors from the Sky— 
The Origin of Meteorites—The Constitution of Gases. 


“The freshest knowledge and the best scientific 
thonght.’”’—Scotsman. 





The SON of MAN AMONG the SONS 
of MEN: Studies of the Influence of Christ on 
Character. By the Right Rev. W. Borp Car- 
PENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 

“Striking, stirring, and suggestive.”—Ti mes. 


OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS. With 
90 Illustrations by Herbert Railton and others. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Also in French morocco, red-gilt edges. 


CONTENTS :— 

Westminster Abbey. By Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D. 

Durham Cathedral. By Canon Tatzor, M.A. 

Wells Cathedrai. By S. M.S. Pererra. 

Lincoln Cathedral. By Precentor VeNAsBLEs, 
M.A. 

Winchester Cathedral. 
D.D. 

Gloucester Cathedral. 


Canterbury Cathedral. 
Canon FREMANTLE, M.A. 


By Canon BEenuHaAm, 


By Dean Srencr, D.D, 
By the Honourable 


‘One of the most charming gift-books of the sea- 
son.” —Record. 





IN the FOOTSTEPS of the POETS. 
Biographical, Critical, and Topographical 
Sketches. With 80 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Also in French morocco, red gilt edges. 


CONTENTS :— 
Milton. By Professor D. Masson, LL.D. 
Herbert. By Jonn Brown, D.D. (Bedford). 
Mrs. Browning. By the Bisnor or Ripon, 
Tennyson. By Witt1Am Canton. 
Thomson. By Hucu Hatrrvrton. 
Scott. By Joun Dennis, 
Robert Browning. By R. H. Hutton. 
&e. &e. &e. 
** The volume is a most attractive one, and should 
be highly popular.”—British Weekly. 





The LORD'S PRAYER. Sermons 


Preached in Westminster Abbey. By the Ven. 
Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon and 
Canon of Westminster. | Just published. 


** Most racy and readable.” —Expository Times, 





CHRIST and OUR TIMES. By the 


Ven. Wittram MacDonatp Srncrarr, D.D., 
Archdeacon of London, Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. [Just published, 


** A brave and opportune book.’’—Speaker, 





FRAGMENTS in BASKETS. A Book 
of Allegories. By Mrs. Boryp Carpenter. 
Crown 8vo, hand-made paper, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

** This is a delightful book...... an admirable Christ- 

mas present.”—Literary World. 





Stories,” &e, With Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, 





ANNIE S. SWAN, Author of “Alder- 


syde,” “ The Guinea Stamp,” &., will contribute 
a New Three-Volume Story to the Sunday Maga- 
zine, 1994, entitled ‘A LOST IDEAL,” 
which will Begin in the January Number, and 
be Continued throughout the Year. 





The SUNDAY MAGAZINE contains 


a Coloured Frontispiece every month, that for 
January being a Reproduction, by special per- 
mission, of “ THE HAPPY WARRIOR,” 
by G. F. Watts. 











ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., will 
contribute to the Sunday Magazine for 1994 a 
Series _of Papers on “THE BARLY 

CHRISTIANITY OF BRITAIN.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 


CHILDREN will continue to be a Special 
Feature in the Sunday Magazine for 1894, and 
will be provided by the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, 
D.D., Rev. W. J. Foxell, M.A., and Rev. Benja- 
min Waugh. 





ANNIE 8. SWAN AT HOME, with 


Portrait and Illustrations, and other Sketches 
of Contributors, will appear in the Sunday 
Magazine during 1894, 








The BISHOP of RIPON, Prof. J. P. 


Mahatfy, D.D., the Countess of Dudley, Julia 
Wedgwood, Canon Scott Holland, M.A., H. Mon- 
tagu Butler, D.D., 8. F. Horton, D.D., L. T. 
Meade, J. Monro Gibson, D.D., Canon T. Teign- 
mouth Shore, M.A., will be among the writers in 
the Sunday Magazine, 1894. 








The First Part of a New Volume. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
A Lost Ideal. Chaps. 1-4. 


By Anni S. Swan, Author of “ Aldersyde,”’ &c. 
Early Christianity in Britain. First 
Paper. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 


The Chaplain’s Dream. 
By the Rev. Prof. SHurrLEwortTH, M.A. 


The Painter of Eternal Truths—G. F. 


Watts. By L. T. Meapr, With Illustrations 
from the Artist’s Works. 


The Seal of Immortality. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon Srnciarr, D.D. 


Matabeleland and its People. 
By Rev. H. T. Coustns, F.G.S, 


The Lad with a Barley Loaf: a New 


Serial Story. By Mrs. WasHINGTON PaLMER. 


Sunday Evenings with the Children. 
By Rev. BENJAMIN WavGH. 

In God’s Keeping. 
By Avex. W. Stewart. 


Annie Swan at Home: an Illustrated 


Interview. 





Coloured Frontispiece and numerons Illustrations. 





In handsome binding, gilt edges, 900 pp:, 7s. 6d. 


The SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 
1893. Containing Smas K. Hocktne’s New 
Story, ““ONH IN CHARITY;” TWELVE 
COLOURKD PLATES; and Contributions by 
Professor J. P. MaHarry, M.A.,, Archdeacon Srv- 
CLAIR, D.D., Rev. NEwmMan Hatt, D.D., Jutta 
Wepewoop, Rev. A R. BuckLanp, M.A., Rev. 


T. Bowman STEPHENSON, D.D., EveLrn 
EVERETT-GREEN, &. With over 300 Illustra. 
tions. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


PATHS of PEACE. The “Sunday 


Magazine” Christmas Number, 1893. By HresBa 
Stretroy, L. T. Meape, Evetyn EveERettT- 
GREEN, and SaRaH Dovupney. Illustrated by 








ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 


Gordon Browne and others, 


15 and 16 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


ra i 


THE OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. 
“With SIXTY-EIGRT/ 


GIVING FAC-SIMILES OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


ALL THE POPULAR SIZES ARE NOW READY. 


In various bindings from 3s. to 503. 


“ Indispensable to the Bible student...... Every part of the work has been care- 
fully revised and decidedly improved, and the bulk of it has been materially 
increased. A series of really beautiful plates has been aided, including fac- 
similes of early MS3., the Rosetta and Moabite Stones, together with a number 
of very striking Egyptian and Assyrian representations. These add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the volume, and cannot fail to be extremely useful to 
practical teachers for the illu stration of their lessons in class.”—Guardian. 

“A work which is far in advance of any other book of the same kind published 
in England...... The evidence relatiug to Bible history which may be derived from 
the recently established sciences of Assyriology and Egyptology is illustrated 
by a series of beautiful plates, which cannot fail to be appreciated by every 
thoughtful reader of the Bible, and are worth more for purposes of explanation 
than many dissertations could ever have been.””—Nature. 

“The best scholarship in Englaud has been devoted to its perfection, and it 
may now claim to be the handsomest, most comprehensive, and most trust- 
worthy volume ever issued. To mention the men who are responsible for these 
things is to supply a nomenclature of the men most eminent in their respective 
departments. To review a work of this importance is out of the question, 
a specialist being needed for every subject. Our own effort is confined to intro- 
ducing to our readers a work which is, in fact, a library, and a library, more- 
over, of productions up to date and of inoppugnable authority. In one hand 
easily a man holds an epitome of all Biblical knowledge.”—Notes and Queries. 

The Very Rev. Rosert Paywe-Smirtu, D.D., Dean of Canterbury :—“ There is 
no important subject that is not adequately treated, and no branch of knowledge 
necessary for teacher or student which he will not find carefully and judiciously 
discussed and brought up to the level of the most accurate and latest informa- 
tion. I congratulate you upon having made the book, always valuable, so per- 
fect and complete.” 

The Very Rev. Ropert Grecory, D.D., Dean of St. Fanl’s:—‘‘ One of the 
most useful books I have ever seen.” 

The Very Rev. S. R. Hote, D.D., Dean of Rochester :—‘It is a complete 
library for a preacher, and I pity his congregation if he cannot from such 
resources compile any number of sermons.”’ 

The Very Rev. GeorGE WiLu1aAM Kitcuin, D.D., Dean of Winchester :—“ It is 
by far the most useful «nd beautiful Bible the world has seen.” 

Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers’. 


Pearl 16mo, stiff covers, ls. net. 
Large Type Edition, long primer 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the OXFORD 


HELPS to the STUDY of the BIBLE. 


Containing 68 Full-Page Plates, illustrating Biblical Antiquities, and all the 
Supplementary Matter of the Oxford Bible for Teachers, 





NEW MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
ON OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 


The BRILLIANT TEXT BIBLE. 


The smallest ever produced. 1,216 pages, with Maps, measuring 3} by 2} by $ 
inches, and weighing, when bound in limp morocco, 23 ounces. 





The BRILLIANT REFERENCE BIBLE. 


The smallest ever produced, 1,216 pages. with Maps, measuring 35 by 23 by § 
inches, and weighing, when bound in limp morocco, 3} ounces. 


The THUMB PRAYER-BOOK. 
UNDER HALF-AN-OUNCE. 
“The greatest marvel of printing which the Oxford University Press has yet 

sent out.”—Guardian, 

“It is certainly the smallest in existence, and is a marvel of neatness and 
clearness of print. It is worth its weight in silver.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

‘In this diminitive volume it has been found possible to print in legible type 
the usual contents of the Book of Common Prayer.’’—Times, 


GS” Recent Part (CONSIGNIFICANT—CROUCHING), 12s, 
New Section (CROUCHMAS—CZECH), 4s, 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HIS- 


TORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on t.e Materials collected by 
the Philological Scciety. Kdited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D, 


6d. } Ready, 





NOTICE. 
4” The present position of the Work is as follows :— 


Vol. I. A and B. Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, 
£2 12a, 6d. [Published. 
Vol. II. C. Edited by Dr. Murray. Imperial 4to, half morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


(Published, 
*,* The Parts comprised in Vols. I. and IT. are still sold separately. 


Vol. III. D and E. 
D. Edited by Dr. Murray, [In the Press, 
E. Edited by Henry Brap.ey, M.A. 
R—EVERY. 12s, 6d. [ Published, 
EVERY BODY—EZOD. [ Shortly. 
Vol. IV. F Gand H. 
F. Edited by Henry Braptey, M.A, 


* As part succeeds part we seem to see a surer, steadier hand, workmanship 
rendered more exquisitely fine and accurate by the skill that practice must 
always give. In the part before us the editor shows no trace of weariness in the 
patient preparation of his long, laborious, difficalt work; on the contrary, we 
see everywhere apparent the signs of an enduring, persistent enthusiasm truly 
wonderful to see in an age so eager as this is for quick, startling results,..,... 
English scholarship owes it a big debt of gratitude.”—Guardian. 


[In the Press, 


PARTS I., II, and III, A-IQBH’A. Imperial 4to, 21s. exch. 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT 


and the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including 
the Apocryphal Books). By the late Epwin Harcu, M.A., D.D.,and HENRY 
A. ReppatH, M.A., assisted by other scholars. 
Until the publication of PART V., but not afterwards, subscriptions may be 
paid in advance at the price of £+ 4s. for the Six Parts. 
“The accuracy of the Hebrew words, as well as the figures for the quotations 
is marvellous,”—Guardian, 
“ 4 work on which this generation may well congratulate itself.”’—Record. 


Also published by HENRY FROWDE. 
A GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR. 
Price in cloth, extra gilt, with red dyes, on glazed white paper, 3s, 64. ; 


or on Oxford India Paper, in supertiue cloth, with red under 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d., and in superior bindings, 


The CLOUD of WITNESS. Demy 18mo, 


576 Pages. A Daily Sequence of Great Thoughts from many Minds following 
the Christian Seasons. By the Hon. Mrs, LyrreLtos GeLL. With a Pre- 
fatory Note by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Universtiy commended by 
the Press as a most attractive Gift-book appropriate tor every Season and 
every Relation of Life. 


JUST READY. 


The OXFORD LONGFELLOW. A Complete 
Copyright Edition of the Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Loagfellow. 
White Paper Edition. Bourgeois type, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d; 
Oxford India Paper Edition. Best clota, gilt edges, 7s. 61. 


JUST READY. 


MINIATURE EDITION of the OXFORD 


LONGFELLOW. Being the Complete Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, including the Copyright Poems. Printed on Oxford India Paper, 
Six Volumes, bourgeois 32mo, in case, best cloth, pric: 18s.; and in various 
leather bindings. 





Printed on Oxford India Paper, in 6 vols., 32mo, cloth, gilt, fitted in a cloth 
case, price 21s, 


And in various leather bindings, in case with or without lock, 


The OXFORD MINIATURE SHAKES- 


PEARE. Being the Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited, 
with a Glossary, by W. J. Craia, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


By the SAME EDITOR. 
In emerald type, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


The OXFORD SHAKESPEARE. Being the 


Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 


In emerald type, crown 8vo, bound in best cloth, gilt lines, gilt roll, 
red under gilt edges, price 10s, 6d. 


An INDIA PAPER EDITION of the OXFORD 


SHAKESPEARE, 
The Oxford India Paper has made it possible to produce an Edition of the 
Complete Works of Shakespeare in clear, readable type, which measures less 
than an inch in thickness, and weighs barely nincteen ounces. The exact 





dimensions of this extremely portable edition are 5 by 7 by j inches. 


At all Booksellers. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Lowpon: Printed by Wrmay and Sons (Limited) at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Jonn OamrsExt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the gy of 


the Savoy, Strand, in the Qounty of Middlesex, at the “Srectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 16th, 














